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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Science the handmaid of Reicion. 


(Continued from page 165.) 


A sust knowledge of the laws of 
Nature, or in other words, the ef- 
fect which one portion of matter 
has upon another, is manifestly the 
foundation of the manual arts. 
Considerations have been advanced 
to evince, that this knowledge, in 
several important particulars, was 
derived from a higher source than 
the human understanding. More 
might be adduced to the same ef- 
fect: but enough has been said, to 
show that we owe not all the bless- 
ings of civilization to the sagacity 
of our species. Enough was given 
by the Creator to show the need 
of more, and thereby to stimulate 
exertion, to keep the human mind 
on the search for improvements ; 
that both body and mind might be 
active, in procuring and preserving 
enjoyments, suited to the nature of 
each. We were not made to doze 
away existence, in idle fruition of 
good, without exertion. Every 
thing within and around us, proves 
this truth. Health and soundness 
can be maintained, neither in body 
nor mind, without activity. No, 
nor even existence preserved. We 
are thus warranted in the conclu- 
sion, that God gave enough of know- 
ledge to serve as a foundation, and 
left man to rear the superstructure. 
Subsequent events clearly indicate, 
that such was the case. Why else 
does the world bear witness to a 
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gradual improvement, through each 
succeeding age’? Aslow, but con- 
stant accession of power, over the 
various departments of nature, bas 
ever been, and still is advancing. 
In the energetic language of the 
father of modern philosophy, Lord 
Bacon, man has been continually 
¥ extending his empire over na- 
ture.” If he were not thus made 
to be advancing in knowledge, how 
happens it that so he hath been, 
from the commencement of his ca- 
reer on Earth? 

Since so much has certainly been 
achieved, it becomes us carefully 
to draw the line of discrimination 
between what is our own, and what 
we owe to higher wisdom; be- 
tween the flights of fancy, and the 
reports of experience. By ascrib- 
ing too much to our own power, 
we inspire arrogance, and an over- 
weaning conceit of perfectibility, 
not atttainable by our limited capa- 
city. And on the other hand, by 
detracting too much from what is 
fairly due, we may damp the ardor 
of honest ambition, to improve the 
arts, and better our condition in 
the present life. The just mean 
should be sought. This cannot be 
attained without inquiries of the 
nature now under view. In this 
way we may fairly estimate ourown 
powers of body and mind: we may 
learn what has been done ; of what 
improvement they appear to be 
susceptible ; and hence to forma 
reasonable conjecture, what may 
yet be done by perseverance and 
application, 
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In these inquiries, it will be re- 
collected, frequent reference has 
been made to the scriptures, for the 
early condition of human society. 
Their Divine original has all the 
while been taken for granted, and 
will continue to be so, without ar- 
gument. [t is however no slight 
confirmation of their claim to Di- 
vine authorship, ¢hat they give just 
such an account of the origin of the 
world, and of man, as comports 
with subsequent circumstances, 
when from other sources we be- 
come acquainted with the condition 
of human society. This is remark- 
ably the case in regard to time. 
The account here given, according 
to the most approved chronology, 
just coincides with what is reason- 
ably to be expected. Taking into 
consideration, that the whole hu- 
man race, with the exception of one 
family, was swept off by the de- 
luge ; and then adverting to the 
known slow progress of improve- 
ment, two thousand years, or there- 
abouts, as is the case, ought to be 
allowed, for a beginning, and for 
the arts and sciences to reach the 
point, at which common history 
finds and transmits them to our 
day. All other accounts of those 
early times, are full of absurd im- 
probabilities, because inconsistent 
with the state of things in subse- 
quent ages. He alone, who made 
man, can have given a true account 
of his origin and early progress. 
Leaving then all other schemes of 
world-making, to be confuted by 
their own absurdity, we do well to 
have recourse to the history of all 
histories, penned under the imme- 
diate guidance of the Spirit of truth. 
Here we find just what we want to 
know—how and why the world ex- 
ists—why man is its sovereign, 
lord and possessor—why he knows 
so much as he does, and no more— 


why the arts and sciences are pre- 
gressive—why the human intellect 
is no wider—and why it fills so 
much short of what experience 
proves it may attain. Its present 
acquisitions are exactly conforma- 
ble to the original plan, devised by 
the wise Creator. In fine, every 
thing in this book is in exact ac- 
cordance with what is otherwise 
known. 

What further progress is yet to 
be made, must be lett to future ages 
to witness and enjoy. The past 
and the present alone are witbin 
our reach, It is ours to use them 
with humility and wisdom ; to be 
roused to exertion, by a sense of 
what may be done ; and at the same 
time, to check our pride and arro- 
gance, by recollecting that we owe 
much to Divine goodness. Under 
such views, the real philosopher 
pursues the walks of science with 
ever growing delight. He is con- 
scious that he is fulfilling the desigs 
of that Being, who is the fountain 
of wisdom ; and who gave him un- 
derstanding, not to lie dormant, but 
by exertion to become conscious of 
its extent. No one can read the 
works of Lorp Bacon, without 
seeing that thoughts, like these, 
were constantly present to his mind. 
That he was teaching men to read 
the wisdom of God, in the great 
volume of nature, was a sentiment 
of his often repeated. This thought 
seems to have added energy to his 
mind, that transfused itself into his 
style, and gave him a commanding 
dignity of manner, a profundity of 
thought, and an impressive diction, 
which perhaps no other man ever 
possessed. Hence his superior in- 
fluence, and acknowledged supre- 
macy in natural philosopby. 

No thinking man can surely rest 
satisfied, without giving the ques- 
tion that has been under view, a 
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thorough examination. He looks 
abroad upon the present state of 
human society : he beholds it im- 
mensely diversified, in regard to 
improvement. Hecasts his eye on 
the chart of history, and finds it 
ever bas been so; but that a con- 
stant advancement in the arts has 
been going on. Yet scarce four 
thousand years have elapsed, since 
the first traces of them meet his 
eye, in the pages of ordinary histo- 
ry. All beyond is absolute dark- 
ness, and pretound night. Whatis 
he to do? Is he to retire in de- 
spair? Innate love of truth re- 
plies, No. God, who made and 
supports the world, cannot have 
lett his rational creatures thus des- 
titute and bewildered. He enabled 
his chosen servant Moses to hold 
out a light, by which we may ex- 
plore our way backward to the ori- 
ginal source of human affairs. To 
this light our attention has been di- 
rected ; and by the help of it alone 
may we dissipate the poet’s mis- 
anthropy :— 

“ We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little 

life 
Is rounded with a sleep 
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But perhaps it may be said, this 
is cutting, instead of untying the 
knot. Be it so: yet it must be 
granted, it is at least cutting it in 
a manner to unfold its evolutions ; 
which have confounded the under- 
standings of so many theorists, and 
driven them into all the mazes of 
fancy, imagination, and conjecture, 
in the production of the world, and 
its inhabitant, Man. Having re- 
solyed to exclude the agency of 
God from their plan, and to form 
a world after the model of their 
ewn fancy, with their appetency of 


* Shakspeare. 
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mitter, their tad-pole excrescen- 
ces, their minute, irrational, half 
vegetable, half animal mongrels, 
crawling on the earth; how lit- 
tle less absurd have been their 
schemes, than Deucalion’s expedi- 
ent for repeopling the world after 
the deluge :— 


** The vacant world, from pebbles care- 
less thrown, 
Saw men, a hardy race,mope into life” —+ 


Great were the supposed diffi- 
culties, that could have suggested 
such absurd shifts. If then a di- 
vinity has been introduced, in these 
inquiries, it is at least according to 
the critic’s rule :—dignus vindice 
nodus.t a knot fit for a Divinity to 
untie. Reason here should acqui- 
esce, and be silent. Cavil, she in- 
deed may ; but not disprove. 

It is worthy of special remark, 
in this place, that the most daring 
theorist that ever wrote, the bold 
champion of reason, of the omnipo- 
tence of the human intellect, I 
mean Wrii1am Gopwin, retires in 
despair from this question, with a 
half-sneer, at those ‘* who teach,”’ 
as he says, **that man was more 
than half-way advanced, before 
he began his career of improve- 
ment.” If sucha man, with all his 
wild paradoxes, and bold assertions, 
the fancied omnipotence of his in- 
tellect, durst not encounter the 
difficulties he foresaw, in account- 
ing for the first germ of human 
knowledge ; those who have been 
less daring would have shown their 
prudence, by owning they could 
give no account of the business, 
without having recourse to higher 
wisdom than their own. Absorbed 
as he was in the future perfectibil- 
ity of man, we may be sure he 
would neglect no consideration, 


t Virgil. t Horace. 
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that might be brought to bear upon 
his favorite point. And if all the 
knowledge the world possesses, is 
to be ascribed to human sagacity, 
who does not see what a plausible 
argument it might furnish, for the 
truth of his imagined perfection ? 
Having done so much, without aid 
from a higher Intelligence, why 
may we not go on unto complete 
perfection ? We are then warrant- 
ed in the belief, that he saw the 
difficulties with which he should 
be environed, the objections he 
should have to encounter, in the 
outset, without admitting into his 
scheme the authority of Divine re- 
velation, and so chose to retreat 
under cover of a half sarcastic, 
half serious remark. How this is 
to be reconciled with his often re- 
peated claims to sincerity, and de- 
velopement ef the whole truth, he 
has not seen fit to explain. 

On the whole then, until we see 
some more plausible scheme, than 
the world has yet witnessed, of 
human invention, to account for 
the origin and advancement of the 
human race to the point where 
common history begins, the ratio- 
nal mind will claim to reject them 
all ; and acquiesce in the accounts 
of sacred history, and such deduc- 
tions as flow from it. Ifthe pride 
of science cannot brook this, it must 
be content to wander in the regions 
of conjecture ; and find no rest for 
the sole of its foot. It has effectu- 
ally tried its skill in exploring that 
dark region, the commencement of 
human affairs; dark without the 
sun of Divine illumination. It has 
brought back no discoveries worth 
naming. All is rude chaos and 
night. It has but obscured the 
subject it proposed to illuminate. 
Admit that God made and inspired 
man with some share of knowledge, 
commanding him to impreve, as 


need should require ; as the race 
should muitiply, and opportunity 
present, and all difficulties are 
solved. 

Abundant proof has been adduc- 
ed, that the world is the produc- 
tion of a wise Cause. Satisfactory 
evidence has also been offered, 
from the written word of truth, 
from direct information, or by clear 
inference, or again by analogy from 
the nature of the case, to prove that 
no small share of our boasted wis- 
dom and skill, is from the same 
source. Here then seems a pro- 
per place to pause, and contemplate 
the ennobling effects which these 
views cannot fail of producing on 
the rational mind. 

Grand objects, noble ends can 
alone generate noble and perse- 
vering efforts. This is the dictate 
of reason, confirmed by experi- 
ence. So it always has been, and 
so it must be, while man continues 
to be man. He then who labours to 
convince himself and others, that 
we are the production of chance, 
fate, or we know not what; the 
creatures of a day, to be extin- 
guished in everlasting night, la- 
bours to lower the dignity and worth 
of his species. He takes away all 
incentives to noble exertion, to 
granceur of conception, and elevat- 
ed purposes; and thereby does 
what he can to sink and brutify 
man. He degrades the human 
character in his own estimation { 
and so far as his influence extends, 
he contributes to degrade it in the 
estimation of truth ; by taking away 
the motives to worthy conduct, and 
enhancing the allurements to folly 
and vice. He who doubts or denies 
the existence of an intelligent first 
cause, can know no end for which 
he exists. He thinks himself ac- 
countable to no one but himself: 
or at most to his fellow-beings. He 
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éxpects no existence after the pre- 
sent short life. A cloud of dark- 
ness rests on his beginning ; and if 
he look forward to futurity, the 
prospect is equally gloomy and 
desperate. He must either retire 
from the question concerning his 
origin, in sullen despair ; or give 
the reins to his imagination, and 
wander into the regions of fancy, 
for asolution. This he commonly 
chooses ; and thinks he has con- 
vinced himself that he sprang from 
corruption, and is to end in chaos 
and durkness—that the whole uni- 
verse is an unsolvable riddle, and 
himself the greatest enigma of all ; 
since in him, for a short moment of 
time, order has sprung from confu- 
sion, and intelligent direction from 
blind chance ; and in the end, the 
whole is to sink into the same abyss 
from whence they came. Dismal 
the prospect! Appalling the view ! 
Directly calculated to sink the ra- 
tional soul into torpor ; to damp all 
exertions of the intellect ; and con- 
vert us into brutes. Against this, 
reason revolts, and flies to the word 
of God for refuge. Here it finds 
light to conduct us from this— 


®* — Abhorred prison of despair ;”*— 


this dungeon of mental darkness. 
Divine wisdom shone on the begin- 
ning of things. The world was 
made, and its parts arranged in or- 
der, by that wisdom. It was given 
to man, for his inheritance, and he 
was invested with knowledge, to 
qualify him for his rank, as lord and 
sovereign ; that he might maintain 
his dignity and authority. He has 
thus a motive, powerful to arrest 
his attention ; to call forth his ex- 
ertions, in making further improve- 
ments ; in reducing under his power 
the material world ; and in storing 


* Milton, 
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his mind with higher degrees of 
knowledge ; that all his intellectual 
and bodily faculties may attain the 
utmost perfection, of which they 
are susceptible. He has the end 
and object of his being constantly 
in view ; and therefore labours not 
as one that beateth the air. ‘That 
Divine wisdom, which enlightened 
his understanding in the beginning, 
deserts him not at the end of his 
earthly career; but illumes the 
future. It assures him he shall 
continue to exist in a brighter 
world; where he shall enjoy a 
nearer access to the works of his 
Creator ; and be ever adding to the 
stock of his knowledge. Thus, and 
thus only, the world and its con- 
tents are seen to be an orderly sys- 
tem, worthy of the contemplation 
of an inquisitive mind. All the 
parts are adapted to each other. 
Ne jarring discord appears to mar 
the harmony of the great whole. 


(To be continued.) 
~_—._ 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Tae following discourse delivered 
by the Rev. Srurnces Gi_gerr, Rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Woodbury ; 
before the Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of 
Connecticut, holden at Hartford, Ist of 
June A. D. 1825, is inserted in the 
Magazine by the request of the Con- 
vention. 


Psaum lI. @. 


Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined. 


* ir was, no doubt, in contempla- 
tion of the mercy and goodness of 
God, manifested to intelligent na- 
ture through the manifold myste- 
ries of his grace and: providence, 
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that the Psalmist uttered these 
words. They suggest a general 
view of the method and means de- 
vised and improved by the Lord 
Jehovah, for the redemption and 
salvation of a lost world. They 
represent the eternal God, seated 
on a throne of infinite glory in the 
courts of his heavenly Zion, and 
diffusing from them through the 
medium of his earthly Zion, the 
light of heavenly science and Di- 
vine truth, to man, sunk in ignor- 
ance, and walking in darkness and 
the shadow of death. 

Under the character of Zion, we 
contemplate the church of God. 

On this interesting occasion, 
while Christianity is our province, 
and the Church the special object 
of our attention; it is but reason- 
able to expect, that the important 
doctrines of the one should be illus- 
trated, and the prominent features 
of the other recognized. 

The Church, considered in her 
pristine character, as the Church 
of the living God, the pillow and 
ground of the truth may be viewed 
in connection with the Gospel, as 
depending on the same Divine 
head, for its constitution and char- 
acter. And it is an obvious dictate 
of right reason and a fair conclu- 
sion, ‘that the duties and obligations 
of Christianity arise from the com- 
mandments and ordinances of God ; 
and derive their efficacy from our 
faith in that divine authority, by 
which they were constituted in 
everlasting righteousness and truth. 
Such a connection seems evidently 
marked out by the general tenor of 
divine revelation, and happily pre- 
served in the beautiful passage un- 
der consideration. 

Out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined. 

** Zion is the chosen seat where 
God vouchsafes to dwell.”” In his 


heavenly Zion he sits, clothed with 
omnipotence, exalted in his own 
transcendant greatness, arrayed in 
the splendor of his divine majesty, 
aod surrounded with the eflulgence 
of ineffable and infinite glory. 

In his earthly Zion also he de- 
lights to dwell. ‘‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Zion, he hath desired it for 
his habitation. And he lJoveth the 
gates of Zion more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob.”’ ** This Zion 
is also the joy of the whole earth, 
and the place where every one ap- 
peareth before God.”’ 

‘* Let us walk about Zion and go 
round about her, tell the towers 
thereof, mark well her bulwarks, 
consider her palaces.” 

By attending to the order of di- 
vine providence in the constitution 
and government of Zion, we may 
observe in what manner he dwells 
in, and shines out of it. 

2dly. Consider the nature and 
efficacy of the light with which he 
shineth. 

3dly. Make some practical re- 
flections. 

1. From the consideration that 
Jesus Christ is said to be the chief 
corner Stone of the Church, and 
to have been fore-ordained to re- 
deem us before the foundation of 
the world ; it would seem that the 
foundation of the Church militant 
was laid in heaven. Before that 
period arrived destined for the cre- 
ation of man, ere ever the morn- 
ing stars sang together or the sons 
of God shouted for joy, God, in the 
plentitude of his wisdom, in a giori- 
ous exercise of the holy perfec- 
tions of his nature, and in view of 
the future necessities of the human 
kind, was pleased to appoint a Me- 

diator, through whose agency an 
intercourse might be maintained 
between the human and divine na- 
ture, and such revelations made to 
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wan from time to time, as in the 
divine council might seem expedi- 
ent for the benefit of a fallen 
race, and by whose sufferings and 
death a vicarious atonement might 
be made for the sins of the world. 
In virtue of which, all who should 
finally accept of the proffered 
mercy of God, through such medi- 
ation and atonement,and offer them- 
selves willing ornaments in the 
beauty of holiness, should be given 
to this Mediator as covenant chil- 
dren, and accepted by his Father 
in Heaven, to eternal felicity and 
glory ; while those who should re- 
fuse the mercy of God through 
Christ, and prove enemies,traitors, 
and rebels to his laws, should be 
cast down and trodden under foot ; 
and Christ himself should be ex- 
halted at the right hand of God.— 
Toall which the 110th Psalm evi- 
dently alludes in the following 
words :—** The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou at my right right 
hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool. The Lord shall send 
the rod of thy strength out of Zion: 

rule thou in the mix dst of thine en- 
emies. Thy people shall be wil- 
ling in the day of thy power, in 
the beauties of holiness : thou hast 
the dew of thy youth. The Lord 
hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thor art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek.”’ Also Psalm 
ii. 6.—** Yet have I set my King 
upon my holy hill of Zion.” That 
this appointment of the office, king- 
dom and reign of the Mediator, 
was before the creation of man, 
seems evident from the following 
expressions, (Proverbs viii, 23,24,) 
«T was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was. When there were no 
depths I was brought forth ; when 
there were no fountains abounding 
with water.’”’ St.Peteralso declares 
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that ‘‘ Christ was fore-ordained to 
redeem us before the foundation of 
the world.”’ And St. Paul too, af- 
firms, that ‘** God even the Father 
hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world.”’ * 

Thus it is manifest that we have 
such an high Priest whe is set on 
the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens. A minis- 
ter of the sanctuary and of the true 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched 
and not man. In virtue of this ap- 
pointment, the first gospel promise 
was made to fallen man, that ‘* The 
seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head.” Here the 
great work of Mediation commen- 
ced between God and man, in view 
of that atonement destined to be 
made in due time, for the redemp- 
tion of the world. A new dispen- 
sation now commenced. Asystem 
of faith, dependance and trust in 
God was now established. Adam 
was driven out of Paradise, and a 
Cherubim and flaming sword,which 
turned every way to keep the way 
of the tree of life, placed at the 

east of the garden. The Cheru- 
bim and flaming sword, have ingen- 
iously been supposed an emblema- 
tic representation of the holy Trin- 
ity, joined in covenant to redeem 
man, and of the union of the divine 
and human nature in the person of 
Jesus Christ. And that Jehovah’s 
placing and inhabiting these cheru- 
bim,was the method chosen by him 
to make Adam and his posterity 
keep and observe the way to the 
tree of life. Trenius calls these 
cherubim, ‘‘the resemblances of 
the dispensation of the Son of God.” 
Thus implying that they exhibited, 
and represented by an emblematic 
figure, what the gospel ilustrates 
by way of letter, in reference to 


* Parkhust’s Hebrew Lexicon. 
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the mediation and atonement of 
Christ, and the covenant of grace. 
Bishop Skinner says, ‘‘ Before this 
emblematic representation, which 
was afterwards by divine command, 
set up in the tabernacle of Moses 
and temple of Solomon, the church 
or people of God were taught to 
perform that typical service which 
pointed to Christ as the way, the 
truth, and the life, and kept up 
among them a constant remem- 
brance, that without shedding of 
blood there was no remission of 
sins.” : . 
Through the medium of the 
cherubim, our eternal high Priest 
organized and governed his church 
under the Patriarchal dispensation. 
He was the oracle of communica- 
tien that presided over the altar, 
when the courts of his earthly Zion 
were first erected, and his church 
first established upon earth. There 
the children of God assembled at 
their appointed times around the 
glorious effulgence of the divine 
nature, to pay their homage to the 
great Eternal, and offer through 
faith their typical sacrifices of 
Christ. There Christ the Media- 
tor of the new covenant, dwelling 
between the cherubim, accepted 
those sacrifices expiatory, and for- 
gave their sins, And from them 
made such divine communications, 
as were expedient from time to 
time to lead them in the way to 
the tree of life. Thus was the 
true faith of Messiah,and obedience 
to God, preserved among the faith- 
ful, until the apostacy and confu- 
sion of Babel. From the calling 
of Moses and Aaron, to the fullness 
of time when Christ in person came 
upon earth, the Church was regu- 
larly organized and governed, un- 
sa the administration of the priests 


‘and prophets of God’s special ap- 


pointment: for the invasion of 


whose rights the Korathifes were 
swallowed up in the earth, and the 
two hundred and fifty princes that. 
offered incense, consumed by fire 
from heaven. Uzzah was struck 
dead, and Saul disinherited from 
his kingdom. 

The organization of the Chris- 
tian Church, under the several 
grades of the Christian ministry, 
by Christ, is too familiar to require 
at this time a particular illustration, 
and the fact too well established te 
require proof or argument. 

We therefore contemplate our 
earthly Zion, constituted in perfect 
beauty, as the church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth, lacking nothing that is essen- 
tial in its external order and form, 
to perpetuate its existence, nor in 
internal excellence, te render it 
the richest blessing to man. En- 
dowed with a ministry wearing 
the stamp of a divine commission, 
administering the sacraments of 
Christ to the penitent and faithful ; 
and dispensing the word of life to 
all people in the purity and simpli- 
city of the gospel, unembarrassed 
with the perplexities of meta- 
physical divinity, uncorrupted with 
the philosophy of the ancient 
schoolmen, or the sophistry of mo- 
dern infidels. Supplied, too, with 
a most excellent and holy liturgy 
to regulate her devotions in order 
and decency, composed from, and 
interwoven with the gospel, and 
comprising a regular system and 
complete body of divinity, most 
wisely calculated to guard her 
members against errors and innova- 
tions, in all points of our holy faith. 
And above all, we have the unfail- 
ing promise, that Christ will be 
with us, to aid us in our duty, de- 
fend us from the temptations and 
assaults of the enemy, support us 
in our trials, and supply our spi-. 
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ritual necessities. ‘* When two or 
three are gathered together in my 
pame,there am! in the midst of 
them.”’ 

Through the office and agency 
of the Mediator, the whole econo- 
my of grace and salvation have 
been carried on from first to last ; 
through him all divine communica- 
tions have been made from God to 
man. He is the corner and head 
stone of our Zion. Through him, 
out of Zion, the perfection of beau- 
ty, God shineth. He is the Jeho- 
vah Angel, the Lord Jehovah, and 
the Lord of hosts, so frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 
He dwells in Zion personally and 
spiritually. By his spirit, Noah 
preached repentance to the old 
world one hundred and twenty 
years, while the Ark was prepar- 
ing. He was the angel of the cov- 
enant that was confirmed by the 
bow in the cloud. By his power 
the sea was divided and the Israel- 
ites delivered from their bondage 
in Egypt. He was in the pillar of 
fire by night, and the cloud by day, 
that conducted them through the 
wilderness to the land of promise. 
They ate and drank of that spirit- 
ual rock that followed them, and 
that rock was Christ. By him the 
Law was delivered to Moses, and 
at his presence Sinai thundered.— 
He was the oracle of divine com- 
munication that dwelt between the 
cherubim over the Ark, and the 
mercy seat in the Jewish temple, 
to whom the burning incense con- 
tinually ascended, and who from 
them, by the rays of his divine glo- 
ly, inscribed in legible characters 
such divine communications as 
seemed expedient to be made.— 
Mysterious truths thus revealed to 
the Prophets, were by them com- 
municated to the people for their 
edification, and faithfully recorded 
VOL, IV.—No. 7. 
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for the instruction of future gene- 
rations. Thus he dwelt in, and 
shone out of Zion, and made tbe 
prophets his ministers, the medi- 


‘um through which he revealed 


the light of divine truth to the 
world. By shedding the light of his 
glory upon them, and by his spirit 
dwelling in them, he shone out of 
Zion, the perfection of beauty.— 
He enlightened a heathenish, idol- 
atrous people, and restored multi- 
titudes to the knowledge of the 
Great Eternal. 

Also under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, he still dwells in Zion by 
proxy, by a regular standing minis- 
try of his own appointment, and by 
his holy spirit the Comforter which 
he promised, should abide with 
them forever. Through their ad- 
ministration and instrumentality he 
diffuses the glorious light of the 
gospel to those who sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death. His 
commissioned messengers of trust 
bear the blessed tidings of peace 
and salvation to all people; offex 
up to God their sacritices of bro- 
ken spirits and contrite hearts, and 
then declare the absolution and re- 
mission of sins to all those who tru- 
ly repent and unfeignedly believe 
the holy gospel. Thus God is in 
Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself. Christ is in his Church 
reconciling it to bis Father, by his 
spirit and by that ministry of re- 
conciliation which he has commit- 
ted to faithful men. They are the 
lights which he has constituted in 
his holy Zion, and by which he 
continually shines out of it. They 
are the leaders appointed to con- 
duct the faithful and humble fol- 
lowers to the holy Zion above, 
where God shines in perfect beau- 
ty. Such is the constituted chan- 
nel of divine communication and 
favour; such the method of grace 
26 
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and providence in the redemption 
and salvation of man. 

The communication between the 
human and divine nature is not im- 
mediate and direct; but through 
the office and agency of a Media- 
tor. God in the infinite perfection 
of his nature, is seated on that in- 
accessible throne of awful majesty 
and transcendent glory, which no 
man can approach through his own 
purity and perfection. By the 
moral turpitude of buman nature, 
man is forever excluded, upon the 
title of his own merits, from the 
glorious fruition of God. Never- 
theless the Lord our Redeemer, 
hath loved the gates of Zion. He 
hath chosen it for his seat. He 
hath desired it for his habitation. 
Here he dwells in the capacity of 
a Mediator, through whom the 
penitent believer, and devout wor- 
shipper may come to the throne of 
grace, and offer to the eternal Fa- 
ther the sacrifice of'a broken heart 
and contrite spirit, and obtain re- 
conciliation and favour. But inde- 
pendent of this mediation we can- 
not expect to succeed ; we have no 
promise that our prayers shall be 
heard or our oblations. From this 
appointed method we have no rea- 


son to expect God himself will’ 


everdepart. By any other means, 
or upon any other terms than those 
God has appointed by his Son, 
Christ Jesus, we have no promise 
of divine approbation and favor. 
That righteousness which does 
not submit in humble obedience to 
the institutions of Gocl, and the per- 
fect righteousness of Christ, is self- 
righteousness and stands charged 
with the guilt of unholy ambition, 
spirtual pride, and wilful apostacy. 
in vain do we seek salvation inde- 
pendent of the mediation, and vica- 
rious atonement of the Lord Jesus 


Christ. It is only by believing in 


his doctrine, following his example, 
relying upon bis sacrifice, suffering 
ourselves to be led by his spirit, 
and his gospel ; by abiding in him 
as the standard of eternal truth and 
righteousness, and being animated 
with the principle of his divine 
life, that we can expect to be pre- 
pared for his glorious and eternal 
fruition. 

That faith which will at last pro- 
cure for us justification before God, 
and finally administer.to us an en- 
trance into his holy Zion above, 
must embrace the whole plan of 
salvation. In vain do we think to 
impose ourselves upon him, by any 
specious pretences whatever. We 
must either acknowledge him a di- 
vine mediator, and atoning sacrifice 
for vur sins, or stand upon the title 
of our own merits. And if our 
own nature is so holy, our virtue 
so eminent, our trust in God so 
pure, our obedience so perfect, and 
our submission so humble, as to jus- 
tify us in his sight: then, let us 
hear no more of the doetrine-of 
human depravity by the fall of 
Adam, nor of the redemption of 
man by the precious blood of 
Christ, no more of the necessity 
of the renewal of the heart and a 
change of the passions and affec- 
tions of the natural man, for if 
there has been no _ perversion, 
there ne@ds no correction. But 
if man in astate of nature is a fal- 
len depraved creature ; if the life 
of God was extinguished in his 
soul by original transgression ; if 
we trace all our misfortunes to the 
garden of Eden, and find our only 
remedy upon Mount Calvary; if 
there is no other name given un- 
der heaven but the name of Christ 
whereby we can be saved ; then 
let us revere his name, and duly 
appreciate his character. For if 
we do not embrace him in his effi- 
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cient capacity ; if we take from 
him those properties and attributes 
essential to the perfection of his 
character as a divine Mediator, and 
make him a mere creature; we 
make void that plan of salvation 
which God has revealed to us in 
his gospel, and forfeit owr title 
to his covenant mercies through 
Christ. 
In vain do we plead an honest 
heart, a virtuous disposition, a 
harmless and inoffensive life, and a 
humble resignation to Ged’s holy 
providence, unless we attain to 
sanctification through the divine 
energy of God’s holy spirit and the 
exercises of religion ; and to justi- 
fication through faith in his an- 
noiated. In vain too, do we pro- 
fess to fear God, adore bis good- 
ness, revere his name, and vene- 
rate his holy character ; and pre- 
sumptuously do we submit and re- 
sign ourselves to his will, to be 
judged according to his justice and 
mercy, except we embrace that 
Saviour he has appointed, and seek 
Salvation through his merits and 
mediation. To the courts of Zion 
then, let all men come and take 
the name and covenant of Christ 
into their mouth ; that, being made 
members of his mystical body, the 
Church instructed and led by the 
ministry of his appointment, under 
the influence of his spirit, they 
may enter in through the veil, (that 
is to say his flesh,) have their un- 
derstanding enlightened with the 
knowledge of divine truth, and be 
accepted | by the Father through the 
merits and mediation of his Son, 
our Saviour and Judge. 
(To be continued.) 


-—— 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
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unto the kingdom of Heaven, ts like 
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unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old. 


Cremens ALEXANDRINUS Was 
about contemporary with Tertulli- 
an, whose works among the Fathers 
were last noticed in the Magazine. 
He was of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
and seems to have had free access 
to the celebrated Alexandrian Li- 
brary; as we may conclude from 
his abundant citations out of writ- 
ers, many of whose writings are 
now lost. His own works consist 
of a curious collection of history, 
chronology, pagan fable, and tre- 
quent discussion of Christian The- 
ology, faith and practice. In the 
following extract will be seen his 
view of the nature of prayer, with 
the reasonableness and utility of 
the duty. 


‘¢ We are commanded to worship 
and honour him, whom we believe 
to be the word, the Saviour, and 
guide of man; and through him, 
the Father ; not merely on appoint- 
ed days, as some think ; but con- 
stantly doing so, and in every way, 
through our whole lives. For the 
chosen servant, the man after God’s 
own heart, says ; Seven times a day 
will I prawse thee. Hence, not ina 
particular place, not in a consecrat- 
ed temple, nor on some appointed 
festival, or special days, but con- 
stantly, the enlightened and truly 
converted, in every place, alone, 
or in company with those of a like 
faith, honours God; and gives him 
thanks for the knowledge he has re- 
ceived of holy living. If the pre- 
sence of a good man, from rever- 
ence and respect to bis superior 
worth, tends to form and fashion to 
a better model, those with whom 
he converses ; how much rather 
shiall he, who is ever sensible of 
God’s presence ; who recognizes 
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it in his thoughts, in his actions, in 
his prayers and thanksgivings, be 
rendered better in every thing, in 
his conduct, his words and affec- 
tions? And such we find he be- 
comes, who is persuaded that God 
is every where present, and not 
circumscribed to particular definite 
places. And so, on the other hand, 
he who thinks himself beyond his 
reach, quickly falls into the indul- 
gences of intemperate and abomi- 
nable passions. But we should 
spend our whole lives as holy time. 
Being persuaded that God is every 
Ww here present, are we engaged in 
husbandry, we should praise him ; 

in navigating the seas, we should 
sing his glory, or in whatever busi- 
ness employed, we should constant- 
ly dedicate ourselves to him. Who- 
ever is truly enlightened becomes, 
as it were, an inmate in the family 
of God. He is sober, and at the 
same time joyous—sober, because 
he feels the presence of God ; joy- 
ous, because he is deeply sensible 
that all human enjoyments come 
from his hand. This is that high 
knowledge to which the Prophet 
David has reference, when he says, 

Teach me thy goodness, and instruc- 
tion, and knowledge :* i.e. know- 
ledge by way of eminence, the most 
perfect kind of knowledge. He 
who thus lives, is indeed truly no- 
ble, a consecrated priest of God. 
Some notions of which, even the 
wiser part of barbarians seem 
to have preserved, having their 
priests and kings consecrated to 
their gods, by solemn prayer. Such 
an one never permits himself to 
mingle in the enticing multitude of 
the theatre—never indulges, not 


* According to the Septuagint ver- 
sion, followed by all the Fathers. In 
our Bible we read, Teach me good judg- 
ment and knowledge. 


so much as in a dream, in what is 
said, or done, or seen, on account 
merely of pleasure—not in the va- 
riegated satisfactions of sight, or the 
other senses ; such as the bewitch- 
ing enticements, the sweet odour of 
incense ; the delicacies of the ta- 
ble, and choice wines, inviting to 
the taste—not in rich chaplets, and 
festal scented garlands, effeminat- 
ing the powers of the soul by the 
senses—not in any of these, with- 
out dedicating the sober enjoyment 
of meats, and drinks. and perfumes, 
as first fruits, to God, the giver of 
all good things ; thanking him both 
for the gift and its enjoyment. By 
the indwelling grace of God, he 
rarely permits himself to be pre- 
sent at feasts and splendid enter- 
tainments, even when invited from 
motives of friendship and social 
conversation ; for he believes that 


God sees and hears all things; not 


only the sound of the voice, but 
the thoughts of the heart. 
Although hearing in us may be 
effected by the bodily organs, yet 
is not its import discerned by the 
bodily powers ; but by the faculties 
of the soul, which notices a dis- 
tinction in the sounds. But God 
stands in no neéd of a human form, 
that he may hear ; nor of the sen- 
ses, as the Stoics taught, especially 
of hearing and seeing, in order to 
discern things without. Be it that 
we need the yielding air, and that 
the powers of the soul must be 
touched by sensation; or that an- 
gels possess a quicker perception ; 
yet he, by a power to us unknown, 
without the intervention of the 
sense of hearing, knoweth all things 
by his understanding. Say that the 
voice, rolling in the nether air, 
reaches not God, yet he pervades 
the very thoughts of him that prays ; 
existing not merely in the air, but 
through all things. The Divine 
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power, like light, penetrates and 
looks through the soul. Nay, and 
do not the desires of the heart fly 
out unto God, and precede the 
sound of the voice? Are they not 
wafted from the conscience? And 
knoweth not he his elect purposes, 
who knoweth things to come, as if 
they were present? And doth not 
the light of his power, the candle 
of the divinity, shine into the whole 
soul, searching out secret things, as 
saith the scriptures? and to adopt 
a figure, God is all-seeing and all- 
hearing. 

He who entertains an unbecom- 
ing conception of God, low and 
inean thoughts of his being and at- 


tributes, cannot serve him with pi- ~ 


ous devotion, either in praise, or 
prayer, or reading the scriptures, 
or sermons. Hence the honcurs 
rendered to him by many, differ 
but little from dishonour, through 
ignorance of the truth. Of such 
nature as may be their desires and 
longings, or in one word, the bent 
of their inclinations, of such nature 
are their prayers. As they desire 
not drink, but to drink ; nor an in- 
heritance, but to inherit ; not know- 
ledge, but to know ; not a good gov- 
ernment, but to govern; of just the 
same nature are their prayers, 
their petitions, their requests, and 
their longings, uttered unto God. 
For to pray, and to desire what 
they deem good and profitable to 
themselves, becomes one and the 
same thing to such men. 

He who thoroughly knows him- 
self, will frame and fashion his pray- 
ers and petitions for the good of the 
soul: at the same time, he labours 
to possess himself of those goods, 
not as matter of mere knowledge, 
resting in the understanding, but 
appearing in his conduct. Prayer 
peculiarly becomes those who know 
God as they ought, and what are his 
attributes ; who know wherein con- 


‘how, each inits place. 
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sists their renl good; what they 
should pray for, and when, and 
As it is the 
height of folly to pray to those as 
Gods, which are no Geds ; so it is 
equally a folly to pray for things as 
good, which are only in imagina- 
tion such, but in reality evils. As 
we believe then there is one God 
blessed for ever, both we and angels 
pray to him only, though in a differ- 
ent manner, for the gift and conti- 
nuance of good things : for it is one 
thing to pray earnestly fora gift, 
and another to ask for its continu- 
ance ; or what is much the same, 
that evils may be averted. We 
ought never to pray for evils to fall 
upon other men ; unless it be in 
the official exercises of the magis- 
tracy, where we may desire that 
the hardened and impenitent may 
be punished. 

To adopt a bold figure, prayer 
is a conversation with God. And 
here, thongh we do but whisper, 
nay, do not open our lips, but think 
in silence ; yet we cry aloud; for 
God ever hears our inward conver- 
sation. Still at our public devo- 
tions, we elevate our heads, -we 
raise our hands towards heaven, 
we rise upon our feet at the close 
of our prayers, that we may seem 
striving to get above the bonds of 
the flesh, and forcing the body from 
earth towards the holy of holies 
above, in unison with the words 
that are uttered, and the thoughts 
of the soul, that are breathed on 
the wings of devotion, and aspire 
after the good things there to be 
found.” 


i ee 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
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In the Gospel history, honoura- 
ble mention is made of the female 
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sex. The New Testament is full 
of their exertions, their affection, 
fidelity and influence. In the course 
of our Saviour’s ministry, sublime 
and solemn as was ‘his supernatural 
character, we find frequent exam- 
ples of his attention to them, and 
of their attachment to him. To 
the woman of Samaria he made the 
first declaration of his Messiahship, 
and imparted the first principles of 
his new and spiritual doctrine ; and 
this too with a condescension which 
surprised his disciples ; who won- 
dered ‘that he talked with the wo- 
man.” We tind him also a frequent 
guest in the family of Martha and 
Mary; for Jesus, we are told, 
** loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus.”’ One of these affection- 
ate sisters, to testify her respect 
for his person, just before his suf- 
ferings, came with a box of costly 
perfume, and poured it on his head, 
as he sat at meat; and with so 
much pleasure did he receive this 
offering of female affection, that 
even the disciples murmured, while 
he declared, that ** wherever the 
gospel was preached, it should be 
told for a memorial of her.”’ 
SENEX. 


The Hottentot mode of burying the 
dead at Guadenthal, in South-Af- 
rica, as described by the Rev. C. 
J. Latrobe, a Moravian mission- 
ary, 1815. 


‘* The Hottentot mode of bury- 
ing, in our settlement, is this :— 
The corpse, being neatly tied or 
sowed up in skins, is laid ona bier, 
and covered with a white sheet. 
The bier is borne by six men, mem- 
bers of the congregation, dressed 
in white jackets and trowsers. Af- 


ter the funeral discourse, as soon 
as the people have arranged them. 
selves in front of the church, a 
verse is sung, treating of the bap. 
piness of those who have departed 
this life in the faith of Christ. 
The boys’ school begins the pro- 
cession ; then follows the minister, 
preceding the corpse ; the relations 
next; and lastly the rest of the 
congregution, two and two; the 
men or women taking the lead, ac- 
cording to the sex of the deceased. 
As soon as the company arrive at 
the burial-ground, the bier being 
placed next to the grave, the con- 
gregation range themselves around 
the ground in order. The liturgy 
at burials is then read, during which 
two of the bearers, descending into 
the grave, receive the body trom 
those above, and place it in a re- 
cess made on one side at the bot- 
tom. The service being conclud- 
ed, bushes or branches of trees are 
put in as high as the top of the re- 
cess, and the earth thrown in upon 
them. Of the origin of this custom, 
I could obtain no information : but 
as it is done with the greatest de- 
cency, the missionaries have wise- 
ly refrained from obliging the Hot- 
tentots to discontinue the practice 
of making a recess, and using the 
bushes or branches. Europeans 
are buried in the manner usual in 
Europe, and the service and liturgy 
are the same. 

The graves of the Hottentots are 
not marked by grave-stones, but by 
an upright piece of wood at the end 
of each, with a number printed on 
it, referring to the church register, 
which shows the name and age of 
the person interred. The graves 
are placed according to the Mora- 
vian custom in England, in regular 
rows.” SENKX. 
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Pieras being asked how it was 
that, by reading the liturgy and 
sacred scriptures in divine service, 
he had been enabled so to fix the 
attention of his hearers, that their 
minds, on such occasions , seemed 
always elevated’ by devotion above 
earthly things, and held in humble 
adoration of God ; replied.—-I never 
engage in that import: int duty of my 
station, without endeavouring first 
to be deeply impressed myself, 
with all that solemnity, which 
thoughts of God’s immediate pre- 
sence, and of our sinfulness in his 
sight, are calculated to inspire. And 
when my own mind is thus solemn- 
ized, both my heart and their’s are 
made to feel much of the force of 
truth, conveyed in those divine 
words appointed to be read. for 
then the Spirit which helpeth our 
infirmities, causes the fervour of 
true devotion to enkindle through 
the whole assembly. Thus it is, 
added he, that ‘the Father of our 
spirits maketh his ministers,’ some- 
times, ‘a flame of fire,’ aid hath 
made me, perhaps, in some instan- 
ces, an instrument of ‘ honouring 
his holy name, and his word.’ ” 

Is i not strange, that a clergy- 
man, possessing such sentiments, 
and while engaged usefully in pro- 
fessional labours, should have aban- 
doned these, for the monkish re- 
tirements of that church, whose 
prayers, though wont to be made 
daily, are always made in ‘an un- 
known tongue ;’”—unknown at least 
to the greater part of those who 
attend them. 

Yet such a man, of no inconsi- 
derable worth, and of many vir- 
tues ; a clergyman highly valued 


once inthe Church we love; whose 
cause too, for a time, he heartily 
espoused and defended ; has, after 
all, buried his usefulness in obscu- 
rity. Still the name of K 
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dear to many, in that portion of our 
Lord’s vineyard where he ‘tabour- 
ed, and where not a few were edi- 
fied by his ministry. 1t calls up 
many pleasing recollections, and 
awakens the sensibilities of hearts, 
formerly devoted to him. It grieves 
them, that his honour is laid in the 
dust, because his work was left un- 
finished. They sorrow, that a day 
so bright, should present an eve- 
ning so clouded by human weak- 
ness ; and that it should be gather- 
ing a deeper and deeper hacen; as 
‘the night approaches, when ne 
man can work.” C. 


~--——<pe- -- 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Remarks on Mr. Harr’s’ Sermon, 

In our number for August, no- 
tice was taken of a Sermon by Rev. 
Luther Hart, of Plymouth, accom- 
panied with a promise of further 
attention, in due time. This pledge 
we now propose to redeem. The 
main body of the discourse is very 
good ; the matter, style, and man- 
ner, appropriate, and well adapted 
to the occasion on which it was de- 
livered, the installation of a minis- 
ter to the pastoral office. And were 
it not for a short passage in the be- 
ginning, which seems designed to 
serve as a hook, on which to hang 
a long note at the end, no furthee 
notice would be taken of the pro- 
duction, than just the foregoing 
passing compliment. The passage 
alluded to, with the note appended, 
contains several quotations from 
Doctor Barrow ; in which, as will 
be shown, no little injustice is done 
to that eminent divine, by pressing 
his words into a service, for which 
they were never intended by him- 
self. The passages are indeed te 
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be found just as quoted. But every 
person, in the least acquainted with 
the rules of criticism, must know, 
that the meaning of words depends 
much on their connexion with the 
sentence in which they are found ; 
extending or limiting their import 
in various degrees. The same is 
true of whole sentences : they are 
to be construed with reference to 
the drift, and main object of the 
writer. Without due regard to 
this canon of criticism, no writer 
will bear examination ; bat will be 
found self-contradictory. It is no 
new remark, that the sacred scrip- 
tures themselves have suffered per- 
version, and been made to speak a 
language never intended by the Di- 
vine Spirit, from a want of duly 
considering this important rule. 
Mr. Hart admits there is a de- 
nomination of Christians, who hon- 
estly and sincerely believe, that 
different grades in the ministry 
were appointed by Jesus Christ, 
and the apostles ; and to be continu- 
ed to the end of time, in the visible 
Church ; but he thinks it an easy 
matter to prove them labouring un- 
der a mistake. Considering the 
occasion and situation in which he 
stood, for not undertaking the re- 
moval of this unfounded prejudice, 
he is quite excusable. It would 
have taken up too much time, and 
diverted him from what ought to 
have been, and what really was, 
his main object, the end and design 
of the Christian ministry. And 
since he has avowed his judgment, 
that a passage or two from an emi- 
nent writer will answer his pur- 
pose, he has brought whatever con- 
troversy may exist to a narrow 
compass. Having chosen to rest 
his cause on a single count, as a 
lawyer would say, it becomes only 
necessary to traverse that count ; 
an see to what conclusion it leads. 


Imparity in the standing ordinary 
ministry of the visible Church, as 
maintained by Episcopalians, on 
the one hand, and parity, on the 
other, as held by the Presbyterians 
apd Congregationalists, constitutes 
the simple question. The sermon 
under consideration has chosen to 
rest the whole dispute on the au- 
thority of a single writer. Now 
though this be such a writer as 
might, were it not a case in which 
divine truth is concerned, almost 
induce us to say, we would rather 
err with him, than maintain the 
truth on our own authority ; still it 
is but a human authority. Be itso; 
yet we also, for the present, are 
willing here to rest the decision ; 
and shall not: wander from the 
point, in search of irrelavant mat- 
ter; but as if before a court and 
jury, shall endeavour to traverse 
fairly the count relied on. 

And in the first place, let us see 
what it is, as found both in the ser- 
mon and the appended note. 


** The apostolic office, as such, was 
personal and temporary; and there- 
fore, according to its nature and de- 
sign, not successive or communicable 
to others 1n perpetual descendence from 
them. It was, as such, in al/ respects, 
extraordinary, conferred in a special 
manner, designed for special purposes, 
discharged by specia! aids, endowed 
with special privileges, as was needful 
for the propagation of Christianity, and 
founding of churches.” He then pro- 
ceeds to observe, *‘ Now such an office, 
consisting of so many extraordinary 
privileges, and miraculous powers—was 
not designed to continue by derivation ; 
for it containeth in it divers things, 
which apparently were not communi- 
cated, and which no man, without gross 
imposture and hypocrisy, could clal- 
lenge to himself.” And in the note are 
the following passages :—** Neither did 
the apostles pretend to communicate 
it,”’—the apostolical office. ‘* They did 
indeed appoint standing pastors and 
teachers ineachcharch; they did as- 
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sume fellow-labourers and assistants in 
the work of preacbing and governance ; 
but they did notconsti(ute apostles equal 
to themselves in authority, privileges or 
gifts. For ‘who kaoweth not,’ saith 
St. Austin, ‘ that principate of apostle- 
ship to be preferred before any episco- 
prcy? and ‘ the bishops,’ saith Bellar- 
nine, ‘have no part of the true apos- 
tolical authoriiy.’” 

Again: * St. Peter’s being bishop of 
Rome, would confound the offices which 
God made distinct: for God did ap- 
point first apostles, hen prophets, then 
pastors and teachers : wherefore St. Pe- 
ter, affer he was an apostle, could not 
well become a bishop; it would be such 
an irregularity, as if a bishop should be 
made a deacon.” 

Further: * The offices of an apostle, 
and of a bishop, are not in their vature 
well consistent; for the apostleship is 
an extraordinary office, charged with 
the instruction and government of the 
whole world, and calling for an auswer- 
able care, (* the apostles being rulers,’ 
as St. Chrysostorn saith, ‘ordained by 
God; rulers not taking several nations 
and cities, but all of them in common 
entrusted with the whole world ;’) but 
episcopacy is an ordinary standing 
charge, affixed to one place, and requir- 
ing a special attendance there; bishops 
being pastors, who, as Chrysostom saith, 
‘do sitand are employed in one place.’ 
Now he that bath such a general care, 
can hardly discharge such a particular 
office; and be that is fixed to such par- 


ticular attendance, can hardly look . 


well after so general a charge.” 


From these passages, the author 
draws the following conclusion :— 


‘‘ The whole tenor of these extracts 
entirely accords with the views of those, 
who advocate the doctrine of ministeri- 
al parity. They hold that apostle and 
bishop are very different offices; and 
that bishop, presbyter, and elder, are 
synonymous terms, and denote the 
same office.”* ' 


From the above detached passa- 
ges, picked up in places somewhat 


* See Acts xx. 17, 18, and 28; also 
1 Peter v. 1—3. 
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distant from each other, it is readi- 
ly admitted. the conclusion is at 
least plausible. Yetuntil Dr. Bar- 
row has had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining what he means by apostles, 
and subordinate pastors and teach- 
ers, it may be maintained that it in- 
cludes too much, that it goes a 
good way beyond the premises, 
from whence it is claimed to be 
drawn. And until it ts found that 
Episcopalians maintain bishops to 
be successors of the apostles, in the 
full plenitude of their powers, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, commen 
and miraculous, it militates only 
against a phantom, an imaginary 
being. Here then is the proper 
place to apply the above-mentioned 
critical consideration of the drift 
and object of the writer. And by 
the title of the chapter, from which 
the passages are taken, in connex- 
ion with what it contains, it will 
appear his object was, to prove that 
the apostolical office, with its ex- 
traordinary powers, the gift of 
tongues, working miracles, found- 
ing churches, preaching the gospel 
to all the world, travelling every 
where, and exercising a joint and 
universal government over all 
churches, was not intended to be 
successive ; but came to an end 
with their persons. He ts cdisput- 
ing not with those who denied im- 
parity in the ministry, but who 
claimed a universal supremacy to 
the bishop of Rome, as the success- 
or of St. Peter.. It was therefore 
essential to his object to prove, 
that no one of the apostles was in; 
tended to have a successor, in the 
extraordinary part of his office. 
To prove that this is a fair state- 
ment of the case, he shall be allow- 
ed to speak for himself. And in 
accordance with the plan of the 
whole treatise, in this second chap. 
ter, with which we are chietly cen. 
27 
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cerned, he puts asupposition, which 
he justly says the advocates of the 
papacy are bound to maintain ; 
that,— 


_. “ The primacy of St. Peter, with all 
its rights and prerogatives, was not 
personal, but derivable to his success- 
ors.” 


What these rights and preroga- 
tives were, he then proceeds to 
enumerate in the following words : 


‘“* To that office it was requisite that 
the person should have an immediate 
designation and commission from God.” 

“It was requisite that an apostle 
should be able to aitest, concerning our 
Lord’s resurrection or ascensioa.” 

‘It was needful also that an apostle 
should be endowed with miraculous 
gifts and graces, enabling him both to 
assure bis authority, and to execute his 
office.” 

‘Tt was also, in St. Chrysostom’s 
opinion, proper to an apostle, that he 
should be able, according to his dis- 
cretion, in a certain and conspicuous 
manner to impart spiritual gifts.” 

** It was also a privilege of an apos- 
tle, by virtue of bis commission from 
Christ, to instruct all nations in the doc- 
trine and law of Christ.” 

*¢ Apostles also did govern in an ab- 
solute manner, according to discretion, 
as being guided by infallible assist- 
ance.” 

*¢]t did belong to them to found 
churches. to constitute pastors, to settle 
orders, to correct offences, to perform 
all such acts of sovereign spiritual pow- 
er, in virtue of the same divine assist- 
ance.” 

‘In fine, the apostleship was, as 
St. Chrysostom telleth us, a business 

fraught with ten thousand good things ; 
both greater than all privileges of grace, 
and comprehensive of them.” 


This extract does not contain all 
his words, for they would swell to 
too great a bulk ; but only the first 
sentence of each item in his cata- 
logue of powers. Preceding and 
following this enumeration of apos- 
tolical powers, stand the passages 


quoted in the sermon, and the firs: 
of those in the note. In such a 
connexion, the reason of his guard- 
ed language is obvious: As such. 
As what? Certainly such as he has 
described, in all respects extraordi- 
nary. And who, but the advocates 
of the papacy, ever thought other- 
wise ? 


And from all this what follows ? | 


That they had successors in no 
sense? This is what neither Ca- 
tholics nor Protestants ever main- 
tained. In what sense then had 
they successors? Here we have 
reached the essence of the question 
in debate. And let Barrow himself 
answer, as he has done in this same 
second chapter, the shortest in the 
whole treatise. 


“The Fathers therefore, so in a 
large sense cal! all bishops successors 
of the apostles; not meaning that any 
one of them did succeed into the whole 
apostolical office, but that each did re- 
ceive his power from some one {imme- 
diately or mediately) whom same apos- 
tle did constitute bishop, vesting him 
with authority to feed the particular 
flock committed to him, in way of ordi- 
nary charge.” 


With respect to the two last quo- 
tations in the note, taken from the 
beginning of the third chapter, as 
they present nothing materially pew 
on the subject, they may be passed 
with only the remark, that they af- 
ford the learned doctor an opportu- 
nity to state what his views were 
of bishops, pastors, and teachers; 
claimed by the author of the ser- 
mon to be all one and the same of- 
fice. In the fourth chapter, treat- 
ing of the primitive discipline, he 
says,— | 

‘At first, each church was settled 
apart, under its own bishop and presby- 
ters; so as independently and separate- 
ly to mavage its own concernments.— 
Every bishop, as a prince in his own 
church, did act freely, according to his 
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will and discretion, with the advice of 
his ecclesiastical senate”— 


It may here be asked, what se- 
mate, but a body of men, holding 
some office inferior to himself. 

if it should still be claimed that 
the bishop was only a kind of Mo- 
derator, a primus inter pares; we 
will present one more passage to 
settle that question, taken from his 
sixth chapter, where he treats of 
primitive ordination, or consecra- 
tion, and is as follows: 


** It may be inquired, how a bishop 
then was ordained, in case his city was 
very remote from any other churches ? 

** Did they send for bishops from dis- 
fant places to ordain bim? or did the 
Presbyters of the place lay their hands 
on him? or did he receive no other or- 
dination than that he had before of 
Presbyter? or did he abide no bishop 
tilt opportunity did yield bishops to or- 
dain him? Or did Providence order 
that there should be no such solitary 
churches? The ancient commentator, 
contemporary to St. Ambrose, and 
bearing his name, did conceive, that 
upon decease of a bishop, the elder of 
the Presbyters did succeed into his 
place. Whence had he this—out of 
his invention and conjecture, or from 
some tradition of history ? 

“Afterward, when the faith was dif- 
fused through many provinces, that 
churches grew thick and close, the 
general practice was this: The neigh- 
bor bishops (being advertised of a va- 
cancy or want of a bishop,) did con- 
vene at the place; then in the congre- 
gation, the clergy of the place did pro- 
pound a person, yielding their attestation 
to his fitness for the charge ; which the 
people hearing did give their suffrages, 
accepting him, if no weighty cause was 
objected against him, or refusing him, if 
such cause did appear: then upon such 
recommendation and acceptance, the 
bishops present did adjoin their appro- 
bation and consent; then by their de- 
votions and solemn laying on of their 
hands, they did ordain or consecrate 
him to the function.” 


If from these passages, Diocesan 
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Episcopacy cannot be inferred, as 
Dr. Barrow’s opinion or sentiment, 
it is difficult to say from what lan- 
guage it could have been done. It 
should be again called to mind, that 
he was dealing not with those who 
maintained parity in the ministry ; 
and consequently it will answer no 
purpose to say he has kept.the 
point much out of view ; mention- 
ing it but incidentally, and that in 
order to explain some important 
argument, bearing upon his main 
object. What he does say is for 
this very reason the more cogent. 
It shows that it was not a favorite 
point that he was anxious to haul 
in where it did not belong; a point 
that his reader might see he took 
for granted without dispute. Bar- 
row was not a man to preyaricate 
and conceal his real sentiments, for 
fear of giving offence to any man, 
or party of men. Much less is he 
to be suspected of self-contradic- 
tion from inadvertency. His ma- 
thematical and logical head, was not 
used to blunders of that sort.— 
Thus are we fairly warranted in 
saying, he believed and meant to 
inculcate the belief of imparity in 
the Christain ministry, by Divine 
and apostolical appointment. ‘The 
words quoted are fairly reconcila- 
ble with such a faith ; and so they 
should be understood by just rules 
of criticism. to make him consistent 
with himself. And thus the count 
relied on has been fairly traversed 
and found untenable. 

In the note, after having pressed 
the learned Barrow into the ranks 
of parity, the writer asks with some 
appearance of triumph, how his 
language is to be reconciled with 
his sound churchmanship? From 
the connection, one would suppose 
the question to be addressed to 
those whom he calls high-church- 
men, and intended to pinch them 
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with inconsistency. If so, the an- 
ewer he gives is not a little singu- 
dar ; because he was a Jow-church- 
man. Now it does seem to us, as 
though we had given a more satis- 
factory reason; and such an one 
as we cannot well avoid thinking 
he himself would have seen. had 
he attentively perused the whole 
masterly treatise, as he very justly 
calls it. It certainly is worth the 
perusal of any one who would be- 
come a sound and learned Protest- 
ant, whatever he may think of some 
things it inculcates. And here, be- 
fore concluding, we know not well 
how to resist the temptation of wan- 
dering, perhaps, a little out of the 
strict letter of the record, in search 
of matter from the same writer.— 
It is taken from Bishop Brownell’s 
comment on the liturgy, and given 


-~without reference to page, volume, 


or work ; consequently not to be 
found, without reading through 
perhaps some thousands of pages. 
But presuming on its correctness, 
here it follows : 


“OF the distinction among the go- 
vernors of the Church, there was never 
jn ancient times made any question ; 
nor did it scem disputable in the 
Church, except to one malcontent, 
Aerius, who did indeed get a name in 
story, but never made much noise, or 
obtained any vogue inthe world. Ve- 
ry few followers he found in his hetero- 
doxy. No great body even of here- 
ticks could find cause to dissent from 
the church in this point. But all Ari- 
ans, Macedonians, Novatians, Dona- 
tists, &c. maintained the distinctions of 
orders among themselves,and ackuowl- 
edged the duty of the inferior clergy 
to their bishops. And no wonder, see- 
ing it standeth upon so very firm and 
clear grounds: upon the reason of the 
pase, upon the testimony of ‘oly scrip- 
ture, Qpop general tradition, and un- 


questionable monuments of antiquity, 
upon the common judgment and prac- 
tice of the greatest saints, persons 
mos! renowned for wisdom and picty in 
the Church. ” 

** Reason doth plainly require such 


‘subordinations. This all experience 


attesteth; this even the chief impuguers 
of episcopal precedency do by their 
practice confess: who for prevention 
of disorders have been fain of their 
own heads to devise ecclesiastical sub- 
ordination of classes, provinces, and 
nations; and to appoint mederators or 
temporary bishops, in their assemblies: 
So that reason hath forced the dissen- 
ters from the Church to imitate it.” 


The holy scripture also doth 
plainly enough countenance this 
distinction. For therein we have 
represented one ‘Angel’ presiding 
over principal churches, which 
contained several presbyters, Rev. 
li. 1, &c. therein we find episcopal 
ordination and jurisdiction exer- 
cised ; we have one bishop consti- 
tuting presbyters in divers cities of 
his diocese, (Titus i. 5,—1 Tim. v. 
1, 17, 19, 20, 22,) &c.; ordering 
all things therein concerning eccle- 
siastical discipline ; judging pres- 
byters ; rebuking ‘ with all author- 
ity’ or imperiousness, as it were, 
(Tit. 1. 15,) reconciling offenders, 
secluding hereticks and scandalous 
persons. 

As to what is said in the note, 
about high-churchmen, and low- 
churchmen, and American corres- 
pondents of the Christian Observer, 
being irrelavent to the main point, 
it shall be left to take its fate, as it 
may find advocates. And at the 
present day when all claim and ex- 
ercise the right of thinking for 
themselves, that it should find some 
among honest Episcopalians, would 
be neither strange nor surprising. 
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‘Review of the Boox of the Cuvrcn, 
by Robert Southey, Esq. L. L. D. 
Poet Laureate, &c. from the se- 
cond London Edition: Boston, 
Weils & Lilly ; and Bliss & White, 
WVew- York. 


(Continued.) 


Ar the close of Dunstan’s life, 
we make the following extract ; 
page 116 :— 


‘* The life of Dunstan is thus given at 
length, because a more complete exem- 
plar of the monkish character, in its 
worst form, could not be found; be- 
cause there is'scarcely any other mira- 
culous biography, in which the ma- 
chinery is so apparent; and because it 
rests upon such testimony, that the Ro- 
manists can neither by any subtlety rid 
themselves of the faets, nor escape from 
the inevitable inference. The most 
atrocious parts are matter of authentic 
history ; others which, though less no- 
torious, authenticate themselves by 
their consistency, are related by a con- 
temporary monk, who declares that be 
had witnessed much of what he records, 
and heard the rest from the disciples of 
the Saint. The miracles at his death 
are not described by this author, be 
cause the manuscript from which his 
work was printed was imperfect, and 
broke off at that point: they are found 
iv a writerof the next ceatury, who was 
precentor of the church at Canterbury, 
and enjoyed the confidence of Lan- 
franc, the first Norman archbishop. 
Whether, therefore, those miracles 
were actually performed by the monks, 
or only averred by them as having been 
wrought, either in their own sight, or 
in that of their predecessors, there is 
the same fraudulent purpose, the same 
audacity of imposture; and they re- 
main irrefragable proofs of that system 
of deceit which the Romish church car- 
ried on every where, till the time of the 
Reformation, and still pursues wherev- 
er it retains its temporal power, or its 
ipfluenee.” 
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Having thus given our Author 
an opportunity to state his views of 
the introduction of the gospel inte 
Britain, and the foundation of the 
Church there ; and taken a glimpse 
of her gloomiest times ; we shall 
next pitch upon a period, when the 
scene begins to brighten. 

Soon after St. Dunstan’s time, 
commenced the Danish ravages, 
followed by the Norman conquest ; 
to which succeeded years of con- 
test, among different competitors, 
for the crown of the conqueror. 
By these events, the civil state of 
England was kept in perpetual com- 
motion. for almost two centuries ;’ 
during which the Church was left 
to grope ,its way in the darkness 
universally prevalent over the 
Christian world, enlightened only 
by the dim taper of monkish super- 
stition, Of this state of things the 
Roman pontiff did not fail to take 
advantage, grasping at all power, 
both in church and state ; nay more, 
blasphemously claiming to have all 
power in Heaven and earth. But 
so soon as the Normans had begun 
to feel themselves secure in their 
seats ; had become naturalized, and 
understood the genius and charac- 
terof the people whom they gov- 
erned, a struggle commenced, as 
might be expected, between the 
civil and ecclesiastical power. At 
length, under Henry II, about 
1160, it came to a drawn battle ; 
and a battle royal it proved. For 
the king himself stood forth, as be- 
came him, the champion on the side 
of English liberty and independ- 
ence ; and on the other side stood 
Thomas a Becket, archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the ecclesiastical 
power, and Romish hierarchy... 
And rarely, if ever, were twocham- 
pions more equally matched. Both 
men of talents much beyond the 


-siandard of theirage, Bothclearly 
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discerning their object, and equally 
bent on itsexecution. Both equal- 
ly obstinate, decided, and persever- 
ing; neither disposed to yield a 
hair. Each fully apprized of the 
other’s views, as well as the talents 
and mental resources, of his antago- 
nist, his perseverance, and unyield- 
ing obstinacy. All this they well 
knew : for before Becket came into 
the Church, he had been chancel- 
lor; and had lived with the king 
on terms of intimacy, much beyond 
what is usual for sovereigns to in- 
dulge towards their subjects. With 
the king were ail the great barons, 
and influential men of the nation, 
together with a goodly portion of 
the clergy themselves ; particular- 
ly the bishops, and the neve 
priests, as they were called; 1. e. 
those who had charge of shail: 

And with Becket stood the whole 
posse of monks, and the immediate 
dependants of the pope. _ If parties 
were not of a different complex- 
ion then, from what they ever were 
before, or have been since, there 
must have been honest men on both 
sides. With the king was native 
English liberty, and abhorrence of 
foreign dominion. With Becket 
was the whole force of honest, but 
misinformed superstition ; or long 
established awe and veneration for 
the sacred character of the priest- 

hood ; and the belief that they were 


honouring God and his Church. 


Thus marshalled, armed and equip- 


-ped, long and desperate was the 


contest ; with various turns of for- 
tune, as military men would say ; 
the victory now inclining this way, 
and now that. Nor did it termi- 
nate but with the death of Becket, 
by assassination, and the dishonour 
of the king, by the degradation of 
his dignity. For he felt himself 
constrained, by the prevailing su- 
perstition, to do homage to the re- 


mains of a man, whom, when alive; 
he had abundant reason to hate and 
abhor. And so low did he conde- 
scend, as to bare his own back 
before the shrine of the already 
sainted Becket, and receive an un- 
merciful scourging, laid on by the 
enraged monks. Such was the force 
of superstition in those benighted 
times, that he felt himself con- 
strained to this degradation, ig or- 
der to ward off a greater evil, even 
the loss of his crown, which was 
threatened. 
This long struggle is spiritedly 
narrated by eur author; in a man- 
ner to impress on the mind the 
manners of the age, with the per- 
sonal character of the champions 
concerned. ‘To extract the whole 
would extend far beyond our li- 
mits; and to take out detached 
parts of a scene so complicated and 
interwoven, would present a trun- 
cated and maimed view at the best. 
The work itself must be consulted 
by the reader. In order, however, 


. & 
to some correct understanding of 


the matter in dispute, we extract 
the summary the author has given 
of the Constitutions of Clarendon, so 
named from the place where they 
were drawn up and enacted ; a 
document always noticed by Eng- 


lish historians. Vol. 1. chap. vin.. 


page 162. 


‘*The customs which were now re- 
duced to writing were called the Con- 
atitutions of Clarendon; the most im- 
portant articles which they contained, 
relating to ecclesiastical matters.were, 
that disputes concerning the advowsons 
and presentations of churches should 
be tried and determined in the King’s 
courts. That ecclesiastics should an- 
swer in the secular courts for matters 
there cognizable, and in the spiritual 
ones for cases within the spiritual juris- 
diction; so that the King’s justiciary 
should send to the eourt of holy Church 
to see in what manner the cause might 
be tricd there: and if a clerk were 
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convicted, or confessed his guilt, the 
Church should not protect him. No 
prelate or dignified clergyman might 
leave the realm without the King’s li- 
cence, and when they went the King 
might demand security that they would 
not procure any evil or damage to the 
King or kingdom. Notenant or offi- 
cer of the King might be excommuni- 
cated, nor his land laid under an inter- 
dict, unless the King or his justiciary 
had been apprized of the proceedings. 
Appeals were to proceed from the 
Archdeacon to the Bishop,and from the 
Bishop to the Archbishop; if he failed 
in doing justice, the cause was io be 
brought to the King, and by his pre- 
cept determined in tbe Archbishop’s 
court, so that it might not be carried far- 
ther without the King’s consent. If there 
were any disputes concerning a tene- 
ment which on the one part was pre- 
tended to be held in frank-almoigne,* 
and on the other as a lay-fee, the ques- 
tion was to be first determined before 
the King’s Chief Justice, by the ver- 
dict of twelve lawful men, and the 
cause then referred to its proper court. 
An inhabitant of the King’s demesne, 
refusing to appear if he were cited by 
the ecclesiastical authorities, might be 
put under an interdict, but not excom- 
municated until the King’s chief officer 
of the place should have been required 
to compel him by course of law to an- 
swer: if the officer failed in this duty, 
he should be at the mercy of the King, 
and the Bishop might in that case com- 
pel the accused person by ecclesiastical 
censures. Bishoprics and monasteries 
of royal foundation should be in the 
hands of the King while vacant, as his 
own demesne; the elections were to 


* For a definition of this barbarous 
faw term, unknown in this country, be- 
cause the thing itself does not exist, 
recourse must be had to Blackstone, 
who says, Tenure in frank-almoign in 
libera eleemosynu, or free alms, is that 
whereby a religious corporation, aggre- 
gate or sole, huldeth lands of the donor 
to them and their successors forever. 
The service which they were bound to 
render for these lands was not certainly 
defined ; but only in general to pray 
for the souls of the donor and his heirs, 


dead or alive.-J300% 2d, c. vi. p. 101. 
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be made in the King’s chapel}, with his 
assent, and advice of such prelates as 
he might convoke; and the person 
elected should do homage, saving his 
order, before he was consecrated. 

If these constitutions were in direct 
opposition to the system of Hildebrand 
and his successors,and at opce removed 
all those encroachments, which the hi- 
erarchy had made in this kingdom dur- 
ing Stephen’s contested reign, it should 
be remembered, that they were not 
new edicts enacted in a spirit of hos- 
tility to the Church, but a declaration 
and recognition of the existing laws.” 


From these famous Constitutions 
it will be seen what was the es- 
sence of the dispute; to what 
lengths the ecclesiastical was labor- 
ing to encroach on the civil power. 
Not content with excommunica- 
tion,which in those times was atre- 
mendous power, since it carried 
along with it deprivation of all 
rights, as members of society, and 
rendered the offender an outcast, 
and an object of abhorrence, to be 
avoided by every body, as they 
would a contagion; but it was as- 
suming to hear and decide upon ti- 
tles to real estates, wherever the 
Church or Clergy were concerned ; 
and even to exempt clergymen alto- 
gether from the jurisdiction of civil 
courts, however flagrant might be 
their crimes. That aman of Beck- 
et’s unquestioned discernment 
should have contended for princi- 
ples so utterly subversive of all civil 
government,may seem strange to us. 
But it should be well remembered 
that he is not to be judged by the 
standard of modern notions. He 
lived in a far different state of 
things. He well knew that such 
claims had been quietly admitted, 
and were in full force, in many 
Christians kingdoms ; nor was he 
far from the time, when they were 
not merely harmless, but actually 
useful and salutary. For it is well 
observed by our author, in a sub- 
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sequent chapter on the papal sys- 
tem, that : 


“The indignation which these cor- 
ruptions ought properly to excite, 
should not, however, prevent us from 
perceiving, that the papal power raised 
and supported, as it was, wholly by 
opinion, must originally have possessed, 
or promised some peculiar and manifest 
advantages, to those who acknowledge 
its authority. If it bad not been adapt- 
ed to the condition of Europe, it could 
not have existed. Though in itself an 
enormous abuse it was the remedy for 
some great evils, the palliative of others. 

Again, “In thé frightful state of so- 
ciety which prevailed during the dark 
ages, the Church every where exerted 
a controlling and remedial influence. 

And again, ** The protection which 
the ecclesiastical power extended, in 
such cases, kept up in the people, who 
so often stood in need of it, a feeling 
of reverence and attachment to the 


‘Church. They felt that religion had 


a power on earth.and that it was always 
exercised for their benefit. 

** The civil power was in those ages 
so inefficient for the preservation of the 
public tranquillity,that when a country 
was at peace with its neighbors, it was 
liable to be disturbed by private wars ; 
individuals taking upon themselves the 
right of deciding their own quarrels, 
and avenging their owa wrongs.” 


Men were not then, and never 
were so stupid, as tamely to submit 
to institutions every way injurious 
to their happiness, and calculated to 
do no good. Thus in the absence 
of civil power, they fled to that 
which could and did protect them. 
Knowing all this, Becket may have 
acted from honest views, sincerely 
believing he was serving the cause 
of God, his Church, and religion. 
It required not his discernment to 
see, that the Constitutions were in- 
tended and calculated to control 
that power, which he deemed sa- 
cred, and not to be resisted. The 
means he adopted were certainly 
altogether unjustifiable, while he 
may have stood acquitted to his 


own mind, in regard to the end.— 
Blinded by ambition, and his own 
interest, he either could not, or 
would not see, that the time was 
come, when the civil power was 
beginning to be adequate to the 
wants of society ; and that his Sove- 
reign was able, and determined to 
render it more so, he therefore 
persisted in his measures to the ut- 
most extremity. A mistake this, 
under which much greater and 
better men than he have labored. 
For obstinate attachment to institu- 
tions once useful, but ceasing to be 
so, by a change in the state of sor 
ciety, has laid the foundation of 
much the greater part of the civil 
commotions, that ever disturbed 
the world. Had the Constitutions 
of Clarendon gone into full effect 
and operation, they would have 
rendered the Church of England, 
in the twelfth century, almost 
as independent of Rome, as she is 
now in the nineteenth. But the 
time was not yet come for carrying 
such a measure. Science had not 
yet suflicient!y removed the veil of 
superstitution ; it was only begining 
to glimmer into the Church, and 
required two centuries more, be- 
fore it shone with sufficient lustre 
to enable men to see into the sour- 
ces of corruption, and clear the 
Church of her defilements. 

About 1360 and 70, flourished 
John Wicliffe, who untrammelled 
by long established authority, with 
the spirit of a true-born English- 
man, and the decision of a well 
informed Christian, stepped forth 
in defence of pure divine truth ; 
boldly attacked the numerous cor- 
ruptions of the Church, by his skill 
in the learning of his age, baffled 
all the attempts of superstition to 
silence him by persecution ; by his 
talents and solid erudition, com- 
manded the esteem, and secured 
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the protection of numbers of the 
greatest men in the nation; and 
finally died in peace. He thus be- 
came the harbinger of the bright 
and morning star of the Reforma- 
tion. But we shall devolve on our 
author the task of drafting his char- 
acter and history ; selecting from 
an extended narrative, some of its 
most prominent features, in his 
own words.—Vol.i. p. 347. 


‘“« Hitherto his opposition to the Papal 
authority had been purely constitution- 
al,and if he had yet satisfied himself con- 
cerning the corruption of the Romish 
doctrines,that judgment was rather im- 
plied than expressed in his discourses 
from the pulpit and his exercises in the 
schools. Implied it was by his silence 
upon some of those doctrines, and bis 
constant reference to Scripture, in 
which he was so well versed, that when 
contemporary teachers were designa- 
ted each by some epithet characteristic 
of their scholastic talents, the Gospel 
Doctor was the appellation by which 
he was known. But certainly it could 
not have been avowed when, twe 
years after his appointment to the 
Divinity chair, he was named, with 
other ambassadors, to meet the Pope’s 
representatives at Burges, and resist 
his pretensions to the benefices in Eng- 
land, an injurious practice, against 
which several statutes had been past. 
The negociation lasted nearly two 
years; and it is probable that what he 
then had opportunities of discovering, 
convinced him that the system of the 
Papal Court and its doctrines were 
equally corrupt. For, on his return, 
he attacked it in the boldest manner, 
maintained that the Scriptures contain- 
ed all truths necessary to salvation, and 
that the perfect rule of Christian prac- 
tice was to be found in them only ; de- 
nied the authority of the Pope in tem- 
poral matters; proclaimed that he was 
that Man of Sin, the Son of Perdition, 
whom St. Paul prophetically describes, 
** sitting as God in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God,” and 
denounced him as Antichrist. These 
opinions he openly preached and pub- 
lished, appealing to the Scriptures for 
their proof ; and they were propagated 
VOL. IV.— No, 7. 
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by his disciples,who attacked the Friars 
in their own manner, preaching to the 
people, and going about, as he himself 
did, barefoot, and in plain frieze gowns. 
It was not long before he was accused 
of heresy, and orders came to Sudbury 
the Primate, and Courtney the Bishop 
of London, to bave him arrested, and 
kept in close custody till they should 
receive further instructions. But the 
Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, 
who was then governing the kingdom 
during the latter days of his father, 
protected him witha high hand; and 
he was still so popular in Ox‘ord, that 
when a Nuncio was sent thither, re- 
quiring the University, under pain of 
the severest penalties, to deliver him 
up for justice, the threats were disre- 
garded. The Archbishop finding it im- 
possible to proceed in the summary 
manner which the Pope ordered, sum- 
moned him to appear within thirty 
days before him and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, at a Synod held in St. Paul’s ; and 
Wicliffe, confident in bis cause and in 
his protectors, hesitated not to obey.” 

‘¢ On the day appointed, Wicliffe ap- 
peared before the Synod, with four 
Bachelors of Divinity, one from each 
of the Mendicant Orders, to assist him, 
thus showing, that even among the Fri- 
ars themselves, he had found disciples 
and coadjutors; and with John of 
Gaunt, and Lord Percy the Ear] Mar- 
shal, as his friends and protectors.— 
With whatever intent these powerful 
Barons accompanied him, their conduct 
was such as discredited the cause. Be- 
fore the proceedings could begin, they 
-ngaged in an angry altercation with 
Bishop Courtney, who appears to have 
preserved both his temper and his dig- 
pity, when Lancaster had lost all sense 
of both. Here, however, the feeling of 
the people was against Wicliffe, pro- 
bably because he was supported by an 
unpopular Government ; and when the 
citizens who were present heard Lan- 
caster mutter a threat of dragging their 
Bishop out of the Church by the hair 
of his head, they took fire; a tumult 
ensued ; the Synod was broken up, and 
the Barons were glad to effect their 
escape as they could.” 

‘¢ These tumults having been appeas- 
ed, Wicliffe was cited to appear before 
the same Prelates, at Lambeth. He 
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obeved ; and delivered in a written ex- 
planation of the points upon which the 
charges of heresy against him were 
founded. The strength of his defence 
would have availed him little, if Sir 
Lewis Clifford had not suddenly enter. 

ed with authoritative orders, forbidding 
them to proceed to sentence. It is not, 
however, likely that any protection 
could long have upheld him against the 
ecclesiastical authority, if a schism had 
not at this juncture occurred to weaken 
the Papal power, and shake its very 
foundations. Wicliffe seized the ad- 
vantage which was thus offered bim, 
and set forth a tract upon the schism, 

ex) osing the absurdity Of ascribing fe- 
fallibi lity to a divided @hurch. He pub- 
lished, also, a treatise upon the Truth of 
Scripture; and that his couotrymen 
might be enabled to try bis doctrines 
by that test, he translated both the Old 
and New Testament into the English 
tongue. There were several partial 
versions in the Anglo-Saxon language, 
but these had long become obsolete ; 
and the portions of Scripture, which 
had previously been rendered into Eng- 
lish, were in few hands.” 

‘But he now proceeded to impugn the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, shew- 
ing what absurdities and contradictions 
it involved, ... and then all favor failed 
him; for the people implicitly believed 
this deetrine, the Clergy rested their 
loftiest pretensions upon it, and the Go- 
vernment had no inclination to inter- 
fere in points of pure theology. When 
Wicliffe published his “ Conclusions” 
upon this subject, and offered to defend 
them in the schools, the University for- 
bade any of its members to hold or de- 
fend such doctrines, on pain of impris- 
onment. He appealed, consistently 
with his principles, to the King in Par- 
liament; but his appeal was rejected. 
His patron, Lancaster, admonished him 
to submit, in these matters, to his eccle- 
siastical superiors: and he was sum- 
moned before an ec. lesiastical court at 
Oxford, to explain his doctrine. A re- 
tractation was expected. On this oc- 
casion his consummate skill in the lan- 
guage of the schools appears to have 
saved him both from the consequences 
of avowirig his opinions, and the dis- 
bonour of denying them. The doctrine 
which he beld, is that whieh the Charch 


of England afterwards adopted ; and by 
declaring his full belief of the real pre- 
sence in the Sacrament, while ‘he kept 
clear of all attempt at explaining the 
inscrutable manner of that presence, 
he so far satisfied the court, that he was 
dismissed without censure; and yet so 
fairly preserved his consistency, that 
his confession was declared by his ene- 
mies to be, not a recantation of his 
heresy but a vindication of it. 

‘* But even upon the point of transub- 
stantiation his opinions gained ground ; 
for his translation of the Bible was now 
eagerly read by all who could obtzin it, 
and it was perceived that his doctrine 
bore the test. His proselytes became 
very numerous ; and obtained the name 
of Lollards.” 

** Courtney succeeded to the prima- 
cy; he was a man of ability and decis- 
ion, and lost no time in citing Wicliffe 
before him. Wicliffe refused to appear, 
pleading that by his office in the uni- 
versity, he was exempted from episco- 
pal jurisdiction. Articles however, 
were preferred against him, as drawn 
from his writings, some being fair state- 
ments of the opinions which he tanght, 
and others gross and malicious distor- 
tions of his meaning. Just as the as- 
sembly began their deliberations, the 
monastery in which they met was sha- 
ken by an earthquake; they interpre- 
ted it asa mark of divine displeasure, 
probably because many, who were 
there to sit in judgment upon Wiciiffe, 
were secretly conscious that his cause 
was good,...and in that fear they 
would have fain broken up the meeting, 
if Conrtney had not, with great pre- 
sence of mind, given the earthquake a 
different interpretation ;... if it por- 
tended any thing, he said, it was the 
purging of the kingdom from heresies ; 
for as the air and nexious spirits in the 
bowels of the earth were expelled by 
this convulsion, so was the kingdom, 
not without commotion, to be cleared of 
noxious opinions, which were in the 
hearts of reprobate men. The Synod, 
therefore, proceeded with their busi- 
ness ; and the propositions, such as they 
appeared by the accuser’s statement, 
when there was no one to explain or 
defend them, were censured, some as 
erroneous, and others condemned es 
heretical. 
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;' * The sentence was published at Ox- 
ford; but its effect there was invalid- 
ated, by the spirit with which Wicliffe 
vindicated himself, and exposed the 
malice or the ignorance with which bis 
Opinions had been misrepresented.— 
Courtney then brought a Bill into Par- 
lament, for imprisoning all persons who 
should preach heresies and notorious 
errors; and, as soon as the Bill had 
passed the Lords, he acted upon it; 
upon which the House of Communs, 
which had now become an efficient part 
of the Constitution, petitioned that it 
should be annulled, as not having had 
their consent. Baffled by his own pre- 
cipitance in this measure, Courtney ob- 
tained letters from the King to the 
Chancellor of Oxford, requiring him to 
banish Wicliffe from the university ,and 
seize all writings in which his doctrines 
were maintained. The Chancellor re- 
presented that the peace of the uni- 
versity and his own life would be in 
danger were he to obey; . . . in fact, the 
partisans of the new doctrines were 
bold as wel! as numerous, and carried 
arms under their gowns, to make their 
cause good if they were offended. This 
temper, which fatally accompanied the 
Reformation, W icliffe discouraged ; and 
when Courtney insisted with the Chan- 
cellor upon obedience, he withdrew to 
his living of Lutterworth, where the 
Primate left him unmolested, for the 
fiery days of persecution had not yet 
commenced in England. Our great re- 
former, undaunted in bis retirement, 
and faithful to the last, still wielded the 
pen; and when Urban VI. endeavour- 
ed to raise men and money here for a 
crusade against the rival Pope, he 
wrote against the wickedness of exci- 
ting war in Christendom, upon a dispute 
between two false priests, insisting that 
the Pope was plainly Antichrist. Ur- 
bap summoned him for this to Rome; 
he replied, that an attack of palsy ren- 
dered him incapable of performing the 
journey. Asccond attacks, which siez- 
ed him in his church, proved fatal,when 
he was about sixty years of age. Itis 
a reproach to this country, that no sta- 
tue has been erected to his honour, and 
that hs translation of the Old Testa- 
ment should never have been printed.” 

“« His writings were carried into Bo- 
hemia by one of the natives of that 
country, whom the marriage of their 
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Princes with Richard I. brought into 
England. From the perusal of them, 
John Huss imbibed those opinions con- 
cerniug the Papal Church, for which 
he suffered heroically at the stake, to 
his own eternal honour, and to the per- 
petual infamy of the Council which 
condemned him, and of the Emperor, 
who suffered the safe conduct which 
he had given bim to be broken; and 
Huss prepared the way for Luther.” 


The seed being thus cast into a 
prolific soil, the hearts of English- 
men predisposed to independence, 
was not to be eradicated or smoth- 
ered in its growth, by the perse- 
cutions of Wicliffe’s followers, that 
ensued. They only tended to 
make good a current saying among 
the primitive Christians, that ‘‘ the 
blood of the martyrs was the seed 
of the Church.”” They prepared 
the whole nation to rally around 
the standard of reform, so soon 
as Luther had sounded his trampet 
in Germany, and its echo had dis- 
tinctly reached their ears. 

(To be continued.) 
—f>— 

An Address delivered at the Commenee- 
ment of the General Theological Sem- 
mary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, on the 29th of July, by thé 
Rt. Rev. JaMes Kemp, D. D. 

From this very judicious address, wé 
regret that we can make only a few 
extracts. To the young gentlemen who 
graduated, Dr. Kemp says:—‘*We have 
attended, with great elevation and de- 
light, to the proof you have just ex- 
hibited of the learning of your profes- 
sors, of the acquirements you have 
made in the science of salvation, of 
your correct knowledge of the nature 
of the Christian Church, of the ar- 
rangements of the Christian ministry, 
and of the faith once delivered to the 
saints. And from this we have derived 
the most animating and heart-cheering 
hope, that from this centre,rays of light 
and salvation will diverge through eve- 
ry part of this extensive country. Such 
a consummation will yield a high and a 
glorious reward for all our struggles— 
for all the contradiction we have had to 
bear, and all the ebloquy we have had 
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to endure. When it shall be perceived 
and admitted, that in this institution 
Gospel truth is taught and Gospel pie- 
ty caltivated—when from this school 
well principled and pious divines shall 
issue into all parts of the United States, 
we shall then enjoy the exquisite grati- 
fication, that only in an inferior degree 
fo the Gospel itself, the exertions of 


this schoo! are directed to promote the 
glory of God and the salvation of the 
souls of men.” ’ 


The Address contains some very jus 
dicious observations on * the primitive 
order of the Church of Christ, her Lit- 
urgy and her faith,” which, for want of 
room, we are reluctantly compelled to 
omit. 


et ee 


POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


ODE TO OCTOBER. 


Mow shorter grows the sun’s diurnal 
course ; 
And more oblique descend his mid-day 
beams ; 
Cold northern blasts,their barriers force, 
And sweep the mountain’s rotund brow ; 
The party-color’d forests, green and 
gold, 
Toss high their leaves,& wreathing bow. 


Down rattling comes the ripen’d 

heavy mast, 

From branching oaks, and stately wal- 
nuts hurl’d, 

For various life a rich repast 

Uncultur’d, unprepared; so God or- 
dains ; 

Whose hand, in instinct guides them 
where to choose, 

That through the world of nature reigns. 


Serene the evening air, and faint the 

breeze, 

That noiseless steals along the woody 
dale; 

The pearly dew-drops nightly freeze, 

And twinkle tothe moon. The morning 
glows, 

The whiten’d landscape all with hoar- 
frost clad, 

Looks forth, and mimick winter shows. 


See there the lenzgthen’d full ripe corn- 

row stands; 

With yellow ears, just peeping through 
their case; 

That ask a plucking from those hands 

Which nurs’d their growth. Hard by 
of various hue, 

The orchard strews around its mellow 
fruits, 

To tempt the taste, and glad the view. 


Mean time the press, its wholesome 
beverage pours, 


To crown the laborer’s frugal board,and 
cheer 

His winter evening's lingering hours, 

Your labor done, your granaries stor‘d, 
let praise 

Ye hardy swains, from grateful hearts 
ascend, ; 

To God your sacred homage raise. 


How great, how wise, how good, the 

power divine; 

Each passing month, with blessings 
crown’d, may tell, 

Where sun, and skies, and earth com- 
bine 

To load the table, deck the common 
feast 

With bounties endless. Raise your 
hymning voice, 

Thou lord below ; mute nature’s priest. 

— 


ON THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 


**From Judah’s rock the sacred light 

expands, [lands, 
“ And beams and broadens into distant 
“But O ye weak, beneath a master’s 


rod, 

*“Trembling and prostrate own a help- 
ing God! 

** Ardent in faith,through bonds, and toil, 
and loss, 

“Bear the glad tidings, triumph in the 
cross ! 

“ Away with woman’s fears! proud man 
shall own, 

‘“*As prouda mate on virtue’s loftiest 
throne; 

‘*On to the death in joy—for Jesus's 
sake, 

‘‘ Writhed on the rack, or blackening at 
the stake, 

‘* Scorn the vain splendors of the world 
below, 

** And soar to bliss, that only martyrs 
know,” LUCY ATKIN. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE: 


SuBsTance of a journal during a re- 
sidence at the Red River Colony, and 
frequent excursions among the North- 
West American Iadians. By Mr. West, 
an agent of the Church Missionary So- 
ciely. 


Supplement to the Protestant Com- 
panion. By the Rev. Dr. Danbepy, 
L. L. D. Archdeacon of Sarum. 


Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, 
illustrated in a series of sermons preach- 
ed by modern divines of that city. 


Mahommed Ali Pacha has founded a 
college iu Egypt, supported by himself, 
a short distance from Cairo. It already 
contains 100 students. Some of them 
are studying the European languages. 
An Arabic ‘and Italian dictionary has 
been published, and some military 
works. Thecountry generally is malk- 
ing rapid advances in agriculture and 
commerce. Vaccination has been in- 
troduced ; a measure the more extraor- 


_ dinary, a8 it opposes the strongest reli- 


gious prejudices of the people. 


Voluminous fragments of Polybius, 
Diodorus, and Menander, have been 
discovered by Angelo Maio, an Italian, 
deservedly celebrated for his research- 
es. 


It is mentioned in the London Lite- 
rary Gazette, that an English Gentle- 
man, every way fitted for the task, by 
education, talents, and foreign ttavel, 
has now in progress a history of France. 
A full and good history of that country 
is a desideratum. 


Extract from the Christian Observer, 
concerning Juries, &c. 

We rejoice to state, that the house of 
commons is zealously adopting and ma- 
turing the details of Mr. Peel’s admira- 
ble jury bill.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer has brought in a bill to pre- 
vent the judges receiving fees, and to 
assign a suitable salary in place of them. 
Mr. Peel has pledged himself to look 
into some additional points, connected 
with the administration of justice, which 
are susceptible of improvement. We 
trust that, among many others which 
suggest themselves to our minds, the 
three following will. be considered : 
first, the propriety of extending the 


privilege of pleading by counsel to all 
classes of offences; secondly, of secur- 
ing to the public the services, as jurors 
and witnesses iv all cases, of a class of 
men who have taken a most zealous 
and useful part in the reform of prison 
discipline, and numerous other objects 
of enlightened benevoleuce—the Soci- 
ety of Friends, who are now excluded 
by conscientious scruples respecing 
oaths, from sharing the duties of their 
fellow-countrymeo in criminal, and 
partly in civil, courts of justice; third- 
J), of abolishing the absurd and most 
ipjurious practice of making an arraign- 
ed person plead guilty or not gui/ty: one 
among inany instances of the evil effects 
of which has just occurred in the case 
of Mr. Savery, of Bristol, who refusing, 
whether from conscientious motives, or 
from hopes improperly held out by a 
magistrate, to plead not guilty, was 
condemned without trial. Why should 
a prisoner be constrained either to add 
a solemn falsehood to his other crimes, 
or be adjudged guilty of an offence, 
which cannot perhaps be proved? In- 
stances may even occur of persons, 
either through ignorance or conscien- 
tiousness, pleading guilty to crimes, of 
which, technically speaking, they are 
not guilty. For example, deep remorse 
may induce a person to plead guilty to 
an indictment for murder, and he may 
in consequence suffer the penalty of 
death without a trial, under circum- 
stances which, had witnesses been call- 
ed, would have reduced the offence to 
manslaughter, and have saved his life. 
Indeed, in the official form in which a 
charge often appears, in order to adapt 
it to particular statutes, it is perhaps 
not possible for an illiterate person to 
know whether he is really guilty of the 
exact offence specified in the indict- 
ment, though he is morally guilty of a 
certain act, which he knows to be wrong 
and illegal, and is willing to confess. 


Geneva College was to have been 
opened on the 14th of September, un- 
ker the superintendance of Daniel M’- 
Donald, D. D. as Professor of Lan- 
guages, &c. and Mr. Horace Webster, 
late a Professor of West Point, as Pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy, &c. The choice of a Presi- 
dent is to take place on the 5th October. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Annual Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Churchin Rhode IsI- 
and, was held in St. Michael’s Church, 
Bristol, June 14th. In the five church- 
es of thal state, there were 78 baptisins, 
36 marriages, 69 deaths. The number 
of communicants Is 600. 

Notice of the General Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The next session of this institution, 
will commence on the 7th November. 

Persons producing satisfactory evi- 
dence of their being candidates for 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, with fu//, that is including Lite- 
rary, qualifications. agreeably to the 
eighth canon of the General Conven- 
tion of 1820, will be admitted into the 
seminary, of course, ov application. 

All others will be admitted, who pro- 
duce satisfactory evideuce of religious 
and moral character, and a diploma 
from some college ; or, if they have not 
been through college, stand a satisfac- 
tory examination by the Faculty, on the 
general principles of natural and moral 
philosophy, and rhetoric; and in the 
Latin and Greek languages, on the fol- 
lowing works, or such others as shall be 
considered an equivalent substitute :-— 
Sallust, Virgil’s A:neid, Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, or De Offictis; and the four Gos- 
pels, Xenophon’s (yropedia, and the 
first three books of Homer. 

Every candidate must enter the third 
or lowest class, at the commencement 
of the fall session ; or stand a satisfacto- 
ry examination on the studies which 
have been pursued by the class, into 
which he seeks admittance. 

The board at the seminary’s house is 
two dollars and fifty cents per week. 

Christian Journal. 


Church of England Missionary Society. 


At this time the Church Missionary 
Society employs four hundred and nine- 
teen labourers, of whom only 106 are 
Europeans. The rest are natives of 
the respective countries, in which they 
are employed as teachers or readers of 
the Scriptures. It has nine missions, 
subdivided into forty-two missionary 
Stations. These missions are the West 
African, the Mediterranean, Calcutta 


and North Indian, Madras and Sonth 
Indian, Bombay and Westerao Indian, 
Ceylon, Australasia, the West ladies 
mission, and the North West Ameri- 
can. With these missions 225 schools 
are connected, in which more than 13,. 
000 scholars are at this time receiving 
instruction, of whom about 1400 are 
adults; and ten printing presses are 
actively employed in various missionary 
stations, in printing the Scriptures, 
tracts, and elementary books for the 
schools. 
Amount of receipts by religious institu- 
tions in Great Britain, the present 
year, by subscriptions and donations. 


The whole amount of receipts in be- 
half of the Societies above mentioned, 
is more than one million, one hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand dollars ; being 
an united increase, above the receipts 
of the societies last year, to the amount 
of $194,814! A number of Societies, 
of some importance, are not included, 
so that it would not probably be too high 
an estimate, to state the annual contri- 
butions in Eugland to purposes having 
a more or less direct bearing upon tiie 
interests of religion, at $1,500,000. 

Rec. & Tel. 
Church Missionary Society's operations 
in the north of India. 

The Society’s affairs in the north of 
India, have been placed under the 
charge of an auxiliary Society; and 
the Bishop of Calcutta has lent bis pow- 
erful sanction, ia placing them in a re- 
lation to the Episcupate, which gives 
the best promise of usefulness. 

On a review of the different stations 
of the North India Mission, it appears 
that there were employed in it 12 Mis- 
sionaries : two of whom are natives, and 
the rest Europeans. These are assist- 
ed by 10 Europeans, of whom six are 
females; and by 75 native men and 
youths, and 28 native females—making 
a total of 125 agents in this mission. 
Te schools of the mission were in num- 
ber 65; and there were under instruc- 
tion in these schools, 2453 boys, 520 
girls, and 65 adults—rmaking a total of 
3038 scholars. 

The expenditure, from the first of 
July, 1822, to the 13thof August, 1822, 
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Ordinations.—Obituary. 


amounting to 64,588 rupees; or about 
10,5731. reckoning the rupee at 2s. 6d. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

The whole number of the Moravian 
missionary settlements is 38, and the 
number of missionary settlements 170. 
Of these 72 are stationed in the Danish 
and English West Indies, 35 in South 
Africa, 28 in Labrador, 17 in Green- 
feild, 10 in Surinam and Paramaribo, 
and 8 among the Delawares and Che- 
rokees. 





ORDINATIONS. 

Mr. James Du Put was ordained to 
the holy order of Deacons, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop White, on Sunday, 24th 
July. — 

At an ordination held by the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Brownell, at Derby, on the 6th of 
September, Mr. Joserpn D. Crark, 
was admitted to the holy order of Dea- 
cons. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at New-Haven, on the 21st of 
August last, Mr. Levt Husparp, el- 
der brother of the late Rev. Dr. Bela 
Hubbard, in the 90th year of his age. 
Mr. Hubbard was a native of Guilford, 
in this state, and was educated in the 
doctrine and principles of the Congre- 
gational Church, of which be became a 
member, at an early period of his life. 
About forty-three years since, he con- 
formed to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; and few laymen have ever 
maintained its doctrines and discipline, 
with more ability and constancy—or 
more clearly manifested, in their life 
and conduct, the salutary efficacy of its 
precepts—or more uniformly attended 
and enjoyed its worship: no one could 
more truly unite with the Psaimist in 
saying, ** Lord, I have loved the habi- 
tution of thy house, and the place where 
thine honour dweileth.” He retained, 
to the very close of his long protracted 
life, the faculties of his mind, and a 
cheerfulness and serenity of temper and 
disposition, seldom or never equalled. 
He was aole to attend the public wor- 
ship of the Church, until a few weeks 
before his death ; and he partuok of the 
sacrameat of the Lord’s supper tor the 
last time, on the first su: day of July 
He appeared fuliy prepared and 


‘stood by those who kiew him well. 


Q23 


ready for his departure. He spoke of 
death, av a translation from the eburch 
militant to the church triumphant; and 
seemed to enjoy a foretaste o* the bliss, 
which awaits the faithful in a better 
world. His death-bed had few pains, 
and no terrors; and it may be said em- 
phatically that his end was peace. He 
has Jeft an aged consort, with whom he 
had lived, in great conjugal felicity, for 
sixty-four years. But of the companions 
of his youth, or the members of a once 
numerous family, few survivors remain. 
“ As the shaking of an olive tree and 
as the gleaning grapes, when the vin- 
tage is done.”—so was he among bis 
cotemporaries. — 


Died, on the 5th August, at Spring- 
ville, county of Susquebannah, state of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Amos Bronson, 
aged 56. He was a native of Plymouth, 
Coon. and removed with his family to 
Pennsylvania. about ten years since. 
This man may be said to have been 
marked for misfortune from the cradle ; 
having been attacked, within a few 
weeks of his birth, with spasmodic af- 
fections, which disordered his bodily 
frame, and rendered it incapable of 
performing mavy of the ordinary func- 
tions. His motions were all attended 
with a nervous convulsive distortion. 
His speech was materially injured ; yet 
he could always make himself under- 
The 
faculties of his mind did not seem to be 
impaired. He thought with correct- 
ness, and superintended his business. as 
a farmer, with judgment, and to good 
effect. He wasaman of religion and 
piety—was steady in bis attachment to 
the Episcopal Church, in which be was 
educated; and had the happiness of 
bearing a principal share iu founding a 
respectable parish of that denomination, _ 
in the towu to which he removed. He 
was considered, in short, as the centre 
around whom otbers collected. From 
his early infirmity of body, it is wonder- 
ful that it should have held out so long. 
His heaith, after several years of visible 
decline, at length gave way; he be- 
came incapable of attending to busi- 
ness for some months. His speech alto- 
gether failed: though his children and 
friends think bis reasoo remained un- 
clouded to the last ; and that be died in 
faith, looking steadiasily forward to that 
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state, where bodily infirmities shall be 
no more; and faith and hope shall be 
swallowed up in fruition. He has left 
a widow and five children, to mourn 
the loss of his living instructive exam- 
ple. The most of hie children are es- 
tablished in business, and in a way to 
provide for themselves, with the mode- 
rate property bequeathed to their 
hands. 


Died at Hamden, Aug. 5th, after a 
few days illness, Doct. Jonn A. Corn- 
WALL, aged 28. He was a native of 
Cheshire, and son of Doct. Thomas T. 
Cornwall, an eminent physician in that 
and the neighbofring towns. This 
young man, after the usual preparatory 
studies at Yale College, of which he 
was for some time a member, and un- 
der the direction of his father, finished 
his medical course at New-York, under 
the eminent professors there, Doctors 
Mitchell and Hosack, where he took 
his diploma in 1818. 

Few men have entered the profession 
with better promise of becoming useful. 
He had just got himself established in 
business, as physician and surgeon, and 
was fast rising to eminence, when he 
was summoned, and that in a sudden 
manner, to leave all his prospects in 
life, and take his departure to another 
world. Such was the will of Him, who 
directs all things in infinite wisdom. 
His remains were interred on the day 
following his death, in his native town 
of Cheshire. He has left a widow and 
two small children, a father and mo- 
ther, with many other connexions, to 
lament his early departure; and the 
town of Hamden, and those adjacent, 








Notice to Correspondents.—Erratu. 


to feel the want of his talents and skil] © 
in the healing art. 


From the N. Y. Religious Chronicle, 


Died at Newtown, Long-Island, on 
the 4th of July, 1825, Mrs. Marra L, 
Jonnson, daughter of the late Rev, 
John B., and wife of the Rev. Evan M. 
Johnson. 

In this afflicting dispensation of Di- 
vine Providence, the friends and rela- 
tions of the deceased have sustained a 
heavy and an irreparable loss, the poor 
have lost a benevolent friend, and the 
Church a useful and pious member. 
Within a short period, she has followed 
to the grave three of her beloved off- 
spring ; and only one now survives to 
follow her. An all-wise and merciful 
God appears to have been preparing 
her for this last great change. He has 
severed, one by one, those silver cords 
which bound ber here, until she be- 
came entirely disenthralled from earth- 
ly objects, and her pure and happy spi- 
rit took its everlasting flight to that 
blissful paradise, the glory of which has 
never yet entered the heart of man to 
conceive. She died, as she lived, per- 
fectly composed, entirely resigned to 
the will of her Maker, and in love and 
charity with all mankind. She has gone, 
we trust, to dwell with that Saviour in 
Heaven, whom she sincerely loved on 
earth, where she will await to hail all 
her bereaved friends who die in the 
Lord. 


Sweet was her close, though all around 
In silent anguish hung ; 

Calm was her spirit, sweet the sound 
That trembled on her tongue. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** PD.” has been deferred until the next number.—The Memoirs of Mrs. Win- 
throp will be inserted in our next number: 
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ERRATA.—The reader is requested to correct the following errors, in the 


number for September :— 


Page 170, col. 2, line 6th from top, insert to strength between strength and 


until. 


Page 175, col. 2, line 25th from top, for into read on to. 
Page 179, col. 2, line 5th from bottom, for fulness read paleness.—Error by 


the transcriber. 
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